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deavor has been made in the present Con- 
gress, and, in fact, in many former ones, 
to abolish pre-emptions entirely, and con- 
fine filings to homestead claims, but for 
some reason the legislation has always 


The Receiver was strongly of the opin- 
ion that his view of Miss Crandall's filing 
would be adopted by the General Land 
Office, and suggested that it would be well 
for female pre-emptors to prove up before 
In this way trouble and ex- 
pense would be avoided.—San Francisco 
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LET HER DO WHAT SHE CAN. 


Let her do what she can for humanity’s sake, 

Whatever the form that ber service may take,— 

Whether high in the councils of Church or of State 

Or down where the outcast and suffering wait; 

In the love-circled home, be it cottage or hall, 

In the school, where the seed in the soft ground may 
fall; 

In the African jungle far over the sea, 

Or here in the land that the Lord has made free. 


Let her do what she can, for the world’s pleading 
wail 

Rises up on the breeze, is abroad on the gale; 

If her heart for the good of her fellows be stirred, 

Restrain not her efforts, in deed or in word. 

Let her walk in your fellowship, brother and friend, 

Wherever your steps for humanity trend; 

Turn not from the proffer of service aside, 

Let your strength to her wisdom and love be allied. 


Let her girdle the world with her ribbons of love, 
And lift the White Cross all its plague-spots above ; 
Let her scatter Christ’s leaven from shore unto shore, 
Till wrong and oppression shall vex us no more. 
“She hath done what she could,” said the Saviour to 
men 
Who scorned at the service she rendered Him then; 
“She hath done what she could,” be it said of us all 
When the curtain of silence shall over us fall. 
—Union Signal. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Woman suffrage has been set aside as 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory. This reversal by 
Democratic judges of the previous affirma- 
tive rulings of Republican judges answers 
the enquiry why many suffragists hesitate, 
by third party action, to continue national 
power in the hands of the Democratic 
party. That party owes its supremacy to 
the seventy thousand Prohibition votes 
given in New York in 1884. And a direct 
consequence of its supremacy is this in- 
famous decision. 
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Lucy Stone desires in this way to 
thank the many friends whose cordial 





words of appreciation of her work fof |¥ 


women and of personal good will for her- 
self so unexpectedly greeted her seven- 
tieth birthday on Monday last. Mrs. 
Stone had no idea that the day was known 
except by relatives and a few near friends. 
She was surprised and pleased when 
letters, telegrams and gifts came to show 
her how many cared for her, and for her 
Work. Mrs. Stone returns in full measure 
the good-will thus expressed. 


4+ 


Thursday, August 2, was the nineteenth 
‘aniversary of the passage of the bill se- 
municipal suffrage to women in 

+ The result has proved so satis- 

factory that the same right was extended 
years ago to the women of Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone says that ‘It has been ex- 
ercised not only without detriment, but 
With positive advantagé.” It has had sim- 
testimony from other distinguished 
English statesmen. But its nineteen suc- 
cessful years speak best; for a measure 
that has stood the test for that length of 
may fairly be considered to have 
crane to exist, and the need of 
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Kansas has the credit of entrusting its 
Women with municipal suffrage. But the: 
of every State are as fully entitled 








foreign born, would fulfil her political 
duty, and vote for school committee. 
But we do not want to see any class steal 
a march over any other, and therefore we 
give timely notice, so that neither side may 
be caught napping. 
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A Scotch woman, seventy years of age, 
who has lived fifty years in this country, 
took out her naturalization papers last 
week to qualify herself to vote for School 
Committee next December. 

———  -e@e ——- 

The British- American Association is 
takirg active steps to increase the interest 
of the British- American women in the 
coming school election. We hope the ef- 
fort may be effective. Such women will 
make good and intelligent voters. Let 
American women show an equal interest 
in the public welfare. 
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The Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star de- 
votes nearly two columns to the business 
women of that place who ‘‘earn their own 
living.” It makes an excellent showing. 
Sometime we shall try to find space for 
it. But the article leaves out altogether 
the home-makers, the house-mothers, who 
earn their living many times over, and 
work more hours than any other class. 
They should be counted at least in num- 
bers. 
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The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
has sent a petition to the joint committee 
of the Ohio General Assembly on amend- 
ments to the State constitution: asking for 
an amendment whereby the elective fran- 
chise shall be extended to women who are 
tax-payers, and to women who are heads 
of families. They say they ask for the suf- 
frage for women only in the cases where 
financial and home interests are touch- 
ed, or rather, that only those women who 
have financial or family interests, should 
be granted the elective franchise. All 
must admit that the appeal is reasonable; 
its denial unjust. 

The Toledo Society is one of the oldest 
and most active of all suffrage societies. 
No one is to infer from this petition, 
which is only for tax-paying women and 
heads of families, that the Society recedes 
in the least for the demand for full suffrage. 
Doubtless this is put forward as an alter- 
ative, and to create discussion. 








RELIEF OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


MALDEN, Mass., AUGUST 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I know you will be glad to let this peti- 
tion lie on your desk for signatures. We 
hope to get enough to rouse Congress up 
to the greatly-needed work. 

Yours most truly, 
‘ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


PETITION. 


The undersigned citizens of earnestly 
solicit Congress to hasten the work of pensioning 
Miss Anna Ella Carroll for her ces to the 
Union during the War of the Rebellion. The 
Court of Claims has shown her claim to be just, 
and she is aged and ill. The — is not only 
demanded by justice, but by an imperative 
necessity. 

svame. 





Residence. 
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BISHOP FALLOWS FOR WOMEN 
MINISTERS. 





Bishop Fallows announces his conver- 
sion to setting apart women for the gospel 
ministry. He says: 

‘*The time has come for the setting apass 
of woman for the work of the gospel minis- 
try. If woman in the beginning, through 
Satan, tempted man and led him astray, 
Christ has come to destroy the works of the 
devil. On the resurrection morn, the 
commission was given first to woman to 
preach the good news to man. The Co- 
rinthian women were not to be compared 
for a moment with the refined, cultured 
woman of to-day. The injunction to the 
former did not apply to the latter. Ihave 
been long in coming to this conclusion; I 
confess it. I read life of our Lord in 
anew light. The last ritualistic prejudice 
has vanished. Christ’s commissions were 
given to women and men alike. Men have 
too long ‘misconceived the true position 


A French exchange says: 

‘Mme. deValsayre,a French woman, has 
sent a petition to the Chamber asking that 
women should be allowed to wear what 
costume they like. The petition was re- 
ferred to a committee, the members of 
which, after pondering over it for a while, 
said that the law did not prevent women 
from wearing man’s attire, but that the 
police did, and finally advised the Cham- 
ber to vote the order of the day, this, of 
course, being tantamount to an official re- 
fusal to comply with Mme. de Valsayre’s 
request, which she regularly presents once 
a year.” 

Whatever may be the need of reform 
in woman’s dress, the necessity of a 
distinction of sex in dress is evident. 
Convenience and safety require that this 
distinction should be emphasized. It is 
especially essential to the security of 
women that men should be forbidden by 
law to wear women’s attire, or in any way 
to disguise their sex. Women who try to 
make their garb epproximate that of men 
in external appearance, are doing women 
an unintentional injury. H. B. B. 





CAN A WOMAN PRE-EMPT LAND AND 
MARRY? 





A particularly interesting land case has 
just been concluded by Receiver Leigh and 
Register Bradford of the local California 
Land Office. It arose out of the pre-emp- 
tion claim of Miss Agnes M. Crandall to 
160 acres of Sonoma land, and is of much 
importance to the single women in the 
West who are holding land under the pre- 
emption law. After filing her application 
Miss Crandall married a gentleman named 
Perry, and about two weeks ago trans- 
mitted her final proof, together with the 
purchase money, so that she could obtain 
title to the land. It was rejected by the 
receiver on the ground that having mar- 
ried after she filed and before proving up, 
she was disqualified and had forfeited her 
right of pre-emption. The register, how- 
ever, held that the proof should be ac- 
cepted and the entry allowed, maintaining 
that Miss Crandall’s marriage did not dis- 
qualify her from taking this claim by pre- 
emption right, as she had continued to live 
on, Cultivate, and improve the land after 
becoming Mrs. Perry, and until she sub- 
mitted her final proof. 

There being a difference of opinion by 
the local officials, the case will be pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for his decision. It is now the 
law by the Secretary’s decision that where 
a single woman, claiming public land by 
homestead right, marries, that fact does 
not disqualify her from perfecting her 
right if she continues to live on the land. 
Receiver Leigh stated yesterday to a Call 
reporter that his action in Miss Crandall's 
case was based upon a long line of de- 
cisions, emphatically denying the right 
claimed by Register Bradford, and holding 
that a female pre-emptor lost her right on 
marriage. 

A distinction has heretofore been made 
in favor of unmarried female homestead 
settlers, by which their marriage has not 
disqualified them from completing their 
title. It even went so far as to permit the 
spouses to file and prove up both claims 
after their union. But even this has béen 
swept away by a commissioner’s decision, 
so recent as only a fortnight ago. The 
commissioner held that they must select 
which claim to perfect and surrender the 
other. This decision, however, is in con- 
flict with the superior decisions of the 
Secretaries of the Interior, and will be dis- 
regarded. 

In speaking of the distinction between 
pre-emption and homestead claims, Mr. 
Leigh said: ‘‘What the policy of the law 
is for the distinction can, with difficulty, 
be explained upon any other hypothesis 
than that every citizen has a right to a 
homestead, regardless of the amount of 
land he may own, while in a pre-emption 
claim the prerequisite is that the claimant 
shall not own 320 acres of land. The 
Government is very liberal in its laws on 
homesteads, while it pursues an opposite 





course in respect to pre-emptions. An en- 
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HOW SHE SAVED HIS LIFE, 





NANTASKET, AUG. 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journai : 

I was an eye-witness to the accident that 
happened August 5, in the water on 
Crescent Beach and will write you what I 
know of the affair. My son-in-law was 
in the water near, at the time, and I was 
sitting on the piazza looking on. It is of 
the coolness and bravery of the young girl 
that I wish to write. I went to the house 
to see her. She is nearly twenty-one 
years old, in weight one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and is cool and plucky. 
She saw him from the piazza. The place 
she had to get down from was four steps, 
then a broad step, then up on the break- 
water step, then down three more steps 
on to the sand. She fell in the sand, then 
took a few long steps and plunged into the 
water and swam out to him. Just 
as he went down the third time, two of 
his mates, McCormick and Smith by 
name, jumped from the boat and said to 
Miss Donovan: **Hold him! we will help 
you.” She kept his head above water. 
They reached her and helped her to take 
him on shore. I went to the house to 
get the facts and was told by one of the 
girls in the house, as the heroine her- 
self was out. Her name is Hannah Dono- 
van, and the man’s name whom she saved 
was Charles Brigham. She was in full 
dress, with her boots on, when she went 
into the water. Before she left the water, 
she told some one on shore where in the 
house to get some restorative for him. 
After she got on shore she went clear up 
to the attic of the house to find what she 
wanted, and gave it to him herself. 

They also told me that lust summer 
Miss Donovan was in Marshfield, and was 
out in a boat while her sister and another 
girl were out bathing. Her sister came 
near drowning. She jumped from the 
boat and caught her in time to save her 
life. ‘These are facts from their lips. 

FRANCES D. ARNOLD, 
President No. Abington W. S. League. 


oo_-___ 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN OHIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Early in July, the Joint Commission on 
the Revision of the Ohio Constitution held 
a session in Columbus and adjourned, to 
meet again in August. They decided to 
send out circulars asking for suggestions 
and arguments for and against any 
changes. The Executive Committee of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
ever watchful for an opportunity to pre- 
sent its claims, called a meeting for Au- 
gust 2, which was held at 170 Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, at 10 A.M. There was 
a good attendance of the members, the 
absent ones sending letters of advice and 
encouragement. Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, 
of Willoughby, the president of the State 
Association, presided. 

After much discussion, it was decided 
to memorialize this Joint Commission by 
sending the following resolution to the 
Hon. Charles Townsend, Chairman of the 
Commission : 

To the Joint Commission of the Sizty-eighth 

General Assembly of Ohio on Amendments to 


the Constitution, Hon. Charles Townsend, 

Chairman : 

We, the Chio Woman Suffrage Association, 
heartily believing that women should vote on 
equal terms with men, do memorialize this Joint 
Commission appointed by the Legislature for re- 
vising the Constitution of Ohio, that the word 
“male” shall be stricken from Article 5, Section 
1, of said Constitution. 

It was also decided to secure space at 
the Centennial Exposition in Columbus, 
for the purpose of distributing suffrage 
literature. Other matters of lesser im- 
portance were discussed and referred to 
committees, who are to report at the next 
meeting of the Executive Board, or at the 
next Annual Convention, which will prob- 
ably be held in Obelin. 

On behalf of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, 








Sara WINTHROP SMITH, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. BUELL has been re- 
elected president of Mountain Lake Park 
(Md.) Assembly. 

Miss L. P. SHEPARD, of Lawrence, has 
accepted the principalship of the Lowell 
Training School at a salary of $1,500. 

Mrs. May L. WHEELER announces the 
dissolution of the partnership of the pub- 
lishers of the Woman's News. Julia C. 
Harding withdraws, and Mary I. Kidder 
comes in. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE ‘THURBER, whose en- 
ergy did so much for the American Opera 
Company, has joined with New York 
friends to found a park with cosy cottages 
in the Catskills. 

Miss May L. BEECHER, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has vead a paper before the 
National Teachers’ Association af San 
Francisco on the Practical Value of Good 
Literature. 

Mrs. SARAH C, SHRADER has charge of 
& woman’s department in the Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Centennial Exposition. This de- 
partment was cordially secured for her by 
the managers. She will have a good sup- 
ply of suffrage literature. 

Miss ANNIE LIPPINCOTT, the daughter 
of Grace Greenwood, has gone on the 
stage, and isa member of the Rising-Ham- 
ilton Opera Company. Miss Lippincott 
has studied in London, Paris, and Milan, 
and is praised by the critics of Philadel- 
phia, where she appeared in a new oper- 
etta. 

Miss SARA WINTHROP SMITH finds, 
among the great crowds that visit the 
suffrage department of which she has 
charge, in the Cincinnati Centennial Expo- 
sition, a very ready assent to and sympa- 
thy with the idea of the ballot for women. 
Miss Smith uses this opportunity to secure 
names to the ‘National Enrolment.” 

Mrs. PueseE E. MCKELL, of Chillicothe, 
O., though an invalid for thirty years, has 
been, notwithstanding, a diligent student 
of the foremost scientific writers of the 
day, and an interested reader of current 
literature. She is an able and earnest ad- 
vocate of equal rights, and, at seventy- 
eight years of age, is the centre of the 
work in her home and in the community. 

Miss JENNIE McGarry, of Montreal, 
gave recitals in Megunticook Hall, Cam- 
den, Maine, last Friday evening, before a 
large and appreciative audience who lis- 
tened with rapt attention to her superb 
reading and delineations of character. In 
facial expression, ease of manner, Compass 
of voice, for delineation of tragic and 
comic character she has few equals. 

ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is spend- 








Chairman Exposition Com. Ohio W. 8. A. 


ing the summer at Holland Patent, N. Y. 
She has been much annoyed by the ap- 
pearance of a book on etiquette purport- 
ing to be from her pen and containing her 
photograph. ‘The fact is that Miss Cleve- 
land has had nothing to do with the book, 
and never heard of it until she saw it in 
print. She has vainly tried to prevent its 
circulation. 

Mrs. Dr. Morse edits the Practical 
Farmer, in Westfield, N. J. She says of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL: ‘*‘Women who 
would know all of the great wide world of 
woman's work and worth, should read this 
Boston paper, which is the best source of 
information concerning our sex, and its 
education, wages and wisdom. Louisa 
Alcott says it is the only paper she takes, 
and I say that it and the Farmer are all I 
want.” 

Miss Mary BerG and Mrs. Marion 
PRESTON, who testified before the Con- 
gressionul Committee on Immigration as 
to the ill-treatment of women and girls in 
the large clothing manufactories of New 
York, have met the penalty they antici- 
pated. Miss Berg was refused a position 
which had been promised her, and will 
now seek employment under another name. 
Mrs. Preston has been discharged from 
the place she had. This simply empha- 
sizes the truth of their statements. Laws 
will have to be made to reach the case. 

Mrs. E. BROWN has issued a neat and 
attractive little pamphlet on the ‘*Indus- 
tries of Buffalo women,” in that city. She 
finds six artists, one florist, one hairdress- 
er, one elocutionist, two dressmakers, one 
milliner, one carpet weaver, one manu- 
facturer of magnetic appliances, one man- 
ufacturer of articles for cleaning and pol- 
ishing, one French plater, one proprietor 
of an employment bureau, one restorative 
artist and one laundress. The Women’s 
Industrial Exchange and the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union are men- 
tioned. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER, 
—— a 
HaMPSsT LONDON 
Hota 
Editors Woman's Journal; ; 

The annual meeting of the National 
Society for Woman Suffrage has just been 
held in London. Though we have as yet 
no sheaves of woman's franchise to bring 
home, we have found occasion for rejoic- 
ing in the fair prospects of the cause. 
That it is winning its way there is no 
doubt. The chairman, Mr. Woodall, M. P., 
described the battle as already won in the 
argumentative field, and practically won 
in the Parliamentary arena. And he added 
that further evidence was constantly recur- 
ring of wrong and injustice that were being 
done in the exclusion of women from 
their just rights. It was an anomalous 
condition of things that while poor and 
ignorant peasants had the franchise, edu- 
cated women who are qualified as owners 
and rate-payers are excluded from it. 

A majority of the present House of Com- 
mons’ is in favor of giving women the 
parliamentary franchise, and it is only the 
pressure of other important measures that 
has postponed our success. Both Liber- 
als and conservatives support our cause. 
This is the analysis of the 359 members 
who are in favor of woman suffrage: 


173 Conservatives. 

109 Liberals. 
27 Dissentient Liberals. 
50 Irish Nationalists. 


Mr. Woodall was surrounded on the 
platform by four or five members of Par- 
liament, by Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Jane Cob- 
den, Miss Sharman Crawford, Miss Daven- 
port Hill, M.L. 8S. B., Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son, M. D., Mrs. Charles, P. L. G. and by 
the secretaries, Miss Becker and Miss Bal- 
zarine. Mrs. Fawcett compared the posi- 
tion of our supporters in parliament to 
that of the poor man at the Pool of Be- 
thesda, for when their opportunity seemed 
to have come in the house, others stepped 
in before them. It was not much consola- 
tion, though it emphasized the position, 
that there have been during the present 
session eighty-three bills of private mem- 
bers brought in, carried a certain distance, 
and then dropped. A strong argument 
for Home Rule in Ireland and elsewhere. 

The report referred, with satisfaction, 
to the extension of the enfranchisement of 
women by their inclusion in the Local Gov- 
ernment Electors Act, which received the 
royal assent in May, and to the grant of 
municipal suffrage’to the women house- 
holders of Belfast. Lectures in various 
parts of the kingdom were delivered in 
the past year. Honorable mention was 
made of the conference at Washington in 
March, at which women delegates from 
Great Britain and all parts of the world 
attended. The council at Washington was 
regarded as a remarkable and notable 
event. Regret and sympathy were ex- 
pressed at the death of Mr. F. W. Ches- 
son, Prof. Leone Levi, and other friends of 
the woman suffrage cause. Miss Jane 
Cobden, Miss Davenport Hill, Miss Shar- 
man Crawford and Messrs. Rountree, 
Reed and McLaren, M. Ps., took part in 
the meeting, the tone of which was on the 
whole congratulatory and hopeful. 


The need and the value of some combi- 
nation in the form of a trades union 
amongst women, has been shown in a re- 
markable manner in the results of a stvike 
of the girls employed in match-making by 
the well-known firm of Bryant & May in 
the East End of London. Considerably 
over a thousand of these girls struck work 
in consequence of real wrongs and the 
unjust deprivations of their wages. Some 
of the losses complained of were the in- 
evitable effects of improvements in the 
machinery employed, which necessitated 
less labor and less pay to the poor women 
machines. But there were other griev- 
ances in the form of fines and deductions 
from their scanty wages made by the fore- 
men and forewomen of the factory. 
While the case was pending the papers re- 
ported it daily, with appropriate com- 
ments, and Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Herbert Burrows warmly took up the 
cause of the girls, for whom a subscrip- 
tion was quickly raised. Meetings were 
called, and the girls were advised to hold 
out, although the firm threatened to bring 
fresh workers from Glasgow, and to re- 
fuse to reinstate their London employees. 
Finally the London Trades Council were 
induced to espouse the cause of the work 
girls, and with the support of 25,000 men, 
their prospects brightened. Another 
meeting was held, largely attended by the 
poor girls, who were moderate and reason- 
able in their demands. Further funds 
were subscribed and distributed among 
them for their present needs. 


The intervention of the Men’s Trades 
Council has resulted in a settlement of the 
strike which is equally honorable and sat- 
isfactory to both sides.’ A deputation of 
six members of the Londun Trades Coun- 
cil, accompanied by the Girls’ Strike Com- 
mittee, had an interview with the directors 
of the firm of Messrs. Bryant & May. 


removed the grievances 








After @ prolonged discussion, terms of 
agreement were proposed, Only 
ane plained of 
but a was given by the firm that 
rem? ditents 4 A» the health P - 
fort of the girls should be made by pro- 
viding them with a good breakfast-room. 
Hitherto they have had to get their meals 
in the room where they work. The firm 
also arranged that in future all grievances 
are to be taken to the managing directors, 
without the intervention of the foremen. 
They also expressed a strong wish that 
the girls should organize themselves into 
a union, so that future disputes, if any, 
may be laid officially before the firm. 

These proposals were submitted by the 
Trades Union delegates, and the committee 
of girls, to a meeting of the strikers who 
were all the time awaiting the result of 
the conference with the masters. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Mr. Herbert Burrows. 
who were present at the meeting, strong- 
ly urged the acceptance of the terms, and 
the girls unanimously decided to agree to 
them. All are to be taken back into the 
factory, no distinction being made as to 
ringleaders. Messrs. Bryant & May have 
thus admitted in a commendable spirit 
that the girls were right and that they 
themselves had been misled by some of 
their officials. ‘The public sympathy has 
been with the girls all along and I think 
the case is not without instruction to other 
employers and other workers. 

By the death of Mrs. Rossiter, which 
has just occurred, not only the Unitarian 
community has lost an honored member, 
but hundreds of London children whose 
cry was audible to her ears, have lost a 
kind benefactor. For no Lady Geraldine 
of romance has more truly ‘blessed the 
little children” in her ‘hall amongst the 
woodlands,” than has the lady whose 
good deeds are here recorded. 

A true philanthropist, Mrs. Rossiter, 
whose funeral took place yesterday, was a 
woman whose kindly, sympathetic nature 
and practical benevolence greatly en- 
deared her memory in many a poverty- 
stricken home. It is one thing to sub- 
scribe a little money to enable somebody 
else to take poor children into the country ; 
itis quite another thing to throw open your 
country house for their entertainment. 
This is what Mrs. Rossiter has been doing 
ever since the summer of 1877, in a very 
quiet, unpretentious way. She sent a letter 
to the papers saying that her house was 
open to the little denizens of Lower Lon- 
don, panting for woods and fields and flow- 
er gardens, and then selected from the 
shoal of applications cases that seemed to 
her most in need of the kind of hospitality 
she had to offer. Every alternate Monday, 
parties of from eight to fourteen children 
were taken down by rail at the cost of 
those who sent them, and were met at 
the station as guests come on a visit till 
the following Friday week, living in every 
way with the ordinary freedom of home 
life. ‘It is noticeable,” wrote Mrs. Ros- 
siter five years ago, “that of all the hun- 
dreds of children who have been here, not 
one at parting has ever said, ‘Thank you,’ 
and the more affectionate the child the less 
appearance there has been vf thanks. 
This is as it should be. The children’s 
nature has accepted the place as their own 
home. They have felt freedom and room 
to be their right, not favors. When they 
have returned to the unnatural restraint 
of London life, they begin to ask how 
they had so much pleasure, and then they 
write to me.” Very pleasant reading are 
some of their epistles. One such letter is 
before us—a gushing little rigmarole from 
a child still on her visit: ‘“*There is a large 
field when we get out of the railway car- 
riage. The pony carriage was waiting for 
us. You must know that it is the custom 
that if you are looking over the field-rails 
an old woman comes by with a basket; 
she fills your lap with plums. I am afraid 
if I were to describe to you all, I should 
fill two sheets of paper.”’ Many of the 
letters bear testimony to the deep impres- 
sion the sights and sounds and occupa- 
tions of the country have made on many a 
little heart saddened and deadened by the 
dull, unnatural life of London slums. It 
is to the lasting honor of the deceased lady 
that she was, if not the first, at any rate 
among the first to recognize the needs of 
London children for an occasional visit to 
the country. The specialty of her work 
was that she provided not merely for a 
brief day’s ramble in the fields, but for a 
stay long enough to enable the poor chil- 
dren to enter a little into country life. 

Yesterday a number of amateurs, Eng- 
lish and American, lent their voices and 
their musical powers at a concert in be- 
half of our dumb fellow-creatures at the 
hospital provided for them in the West 
End of London. ‘The Institute has spe- 
cial claims on all who have a kindly feel- 
ing for domestic animals. It is really a 
hospital where horses, dogs, cats and 
other animals can have medical attention 
either as indoor or outdoor patients, where 
surgical operations are performed under 
chloroform, and where those who are past 





cure may be speedily and 
stroyed in an anesthetic: Ay 


Rignrc0a Moone. 
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AN UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last winter a young lady. teacher in an 
Indian Agency school in Dakota married 
a man who has Indian blood in bis veins. 
The newspapers of the West have carica- 
tured the couple, and have slandered and 
insulted the woman. Papers throughout 
the Union have copied these articles and 
commented upon them, until the bride has 
an odious notoriety. 

This is another illustration of that law 
of custom vehich condemns in a woman 
that which passes in the conduct of 
a man, without criticism. In the vicinity 
of the Indian Reservations, all over the 
West, there are large numbers of young 
half-breed Indians; a few of them know 
their paternal ancestor, because he has 
attached himself to a squaw in a semi- 
civilized manner, and keeps up a sem- 
blance of ahome. Buta majority of these 
half-white children have no knowledge of 
their father, they live with their mother’s 
tribe as the native children do. 

There are men of fine opportunities, of 
culture and home advantages in youth, 
who have come to the West and mated 
with an Indian woman. Some few of 
them have had the decency to provide 
for the fruits of such entanglement, but a 
larger proportion of them have left their 
offspring to the mercy of savages. Then 
there are the low, dissipated, brutish men 
who seek the wilds of the West, from a 
reckless disregard of all moral restraint. 
There is not a tribe of Indians in America 
that has not had its women seduced by 
licentious white men; nor a tribe that has 
not divided its bear and deer meat with 
the victims of such mesalliances. 

But a white woman has never been 
known to creep like a serpent into the 
stronghold of the red men, to entice them 
from their barbarous code of domestic 
fidelity or to deny and forsake her own 
offspring. No white women are living 
with Indians under the sanction of mar- 
riage laws. 

The same conditions exist in the South, 
among the white and colored races there. 
The scarcity of pure African or black 
children at the beginning of the Rebellion, 
was an appalling feature of slavery. ‘hey 
are but a trifle more common now. Yeta 
white woman living either in illicit or con- 
jugal relations with a colored man, is al- 
most unheard of. In the face of these facts 
concerning the black and the red races, 
in relation to white men, does it not appear 
absurdly incongruous for correspondents 
and editors to assail a woman who chooses 
to lawfully wed a man who has but a 
trace of Indian blood in his veins? Alas, 
the day of equal, unbiassed judgment for 
the sexes lies still a long way in advance! 

Mrs. IRENE G. ADAMS. 

Webster, Dakota. 
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WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


The advance of women into the profes- 
sions has already shown itself in patents. 
Heretofore the majority of patents filed by 
women have been for articles used in house- 
keeping or for dress or toilet. Many of 
the five thousand patent washing-machines 
were invented by women, and not a few of 
the hundreds of patent churns come from 
them. There was a patent clothes-basket 
invented by a woman in 1883, and a Mis- 
souri girl received a patent for a dish- 
washer. There is a case in the patent office 
devoted to bustles. These are of all shapes, 
sizes and materials, and their inventors are, 
in many cases, women. An Indiana girl 
has a patent for a dress elevator, and 
Sophronia B. Dodge, of Iowa, hasinvented a 
patent apparatus for raising dovgh. Patent 
corsets and stays are numerous, and one is 
said to be quite an improvement. The 
waist is so made that the grain of the mus- 
lin runs crossways in the middle of the 
back, and thus furnishes a shoulder-brace, 
and is consequently more healthful. Dress- 
making patents by women are numerous. 
There is a dress-cutting system patented by 
a Missouri girl, and a California woman 
has recently patented an adjustable button- 
hole, which can be sewed on to any gar- 
ment. A Washington woman has invented 
a patent ice-pitcher, and Sarah Mahan, of 
Cleveland, has a patent lap board. Laura 
Hitchcock has lately invented a skirt and 
stocking suspender, and in this the weight 
of the skirt falls upon the shoulder instead 
of the waist, and there is no danger of a 
stocking coming down by the breaking of 
a garter. There are several varieties 
of patent bosom pads. Mrs. Georgiana 
Briggs has a patent spring seat for cars. 
Many patent medicines are invented by 
women. There are on file in the patent 
office salves for colics and burns, and re- 
ceipts for taking off warts, pimples and 
freckles. Many applications have been 
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lately made by women for mechanical in- 
ventions. A number have invented sewing- 
machines. 


A Boston girl has invented an 
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glass. Sarah Sewall, of Ohio, has a patent 
teeter or seesaw for children. Sarah Sie- 
gel, of New York, has invented a step for 
getting into the top berths of a sleeping- 
car. 

Wowen have done much in new designs 
in wall-paper and furniture, and some of 
the finest wood-carving is being done by 
women of Cincinnati. A female doctor of 
Chicago has invented an ozone process 
which destroys the germs in bad water, and 
does away with the use ofice. Mrs. Rood, 
another Illinois woman, has invented a 
portable house, for seashore and mountain, 
so made that it can be packed up and 
carried away, and the furniture is of fold- 
ing character like the house. 

Out of 22,000 patents given out during 
the year 100 are granted to women. Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire have produced a number of women 
inventors, and their patents are of all 
kinds, from dust-pans to fire-escapes. 
New York ladies rank well as inventors, 
and Iowa and Illinois have each~ their 
quota. There area number of Ohio pat- 
ents, and Missouri and California make a 
fair showing. ‘The great inventions have 
been those of men, but with the advance 
movement in the sphere of woman we are 
on the verge of a change. 
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TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





“Twentieth Annual Programme” is the 
caption of the leaflet in which one of the 
oldest of the women’s clubs makes its an- 
nouncement of study for the season of 
1888-’89. One who can say of these twen- 
ty years,—‘‘All of which [ saw and part of 
which I am,”—is met by so many inquiries 
concerning experience, and by so many ap- 
peals for advice, that it seems safe to as- 
sume among younger clubs a want suffi- 
ciently general to justify an occasional 
‘open letter,” like the present. 

From the nature of the case, there has 
been little help thus far from the outside. 
The spectacle of women of mature years, 
of busy lives, whose schooldays were long 
past and whose only incitement was from 
within, coming together for mutual im- 
provement was, twenty years ago, some- 
thing new under the sun. Educational re- 
sources offered no provision for the phe- 
nomenon; the rules fitting the high school 
or the university did not fit these women, 
who snatched from commonplace and un- 
ending cares only an occasional hour for 
study; it was all pioneer work. Like all 
young things, the woman’s club had many 
faults, and it is still far from perfect; but 
it has become, and tends to continue to 
become, a more powerful factor in the ev- 
olution of American society than is gen- 
efally recognized; it must be taken ac- 
count of seriously, for it has proved that 
it has an office, which it rests with us to 
see fulfilled. ' 

The common impulse that now draws 
women together is, as it seems to me, the 
seeking for a knowledge that shall in some 
way issue in life, in character, in the pow- 
er to think and to express the thought. 
Recently, in one of these groups, I offered 
as an expression of their common purpose 
a statement which they were so ready to 
adopt that I will venture to repeat it here. 
Our purpose is, to train our minds to ex- 
amine a subject, to form our own opinions 
concerning it, and to understand its rela- 
tion to other subjects in literature and life. 

If this be our platform, what class of 
studies shall we choose as best helpers 
on our way? Shall we embrace science? 
Science, it is urged, deals with certainties ; 
it brings facts, and renounces guess-work ; 
it lays down rules that are of immense 
importance to the individual and to the 
race at large; it explains the laws and 
forces amid which we live every day, and 
is indeed our only exact knowledge. 

Granting all that may be claimed for 
the importance of science as a_ practical 
guide for the care of our bodies and our 
houses, our cities and our farms, it is still 
true that there are large sections of human 
life—and those the sections which most 
shape the daily conduct, the entire moral, 
affectionate, spiritual nature of man—with 
which science has nothing to do, except 
very indirectly. On the questions that 
concern man’s greatest interésts— the ques- 
tions that reach into man’s deepest life as 
a social, ethical, loving, rational creature 
—science is for the most part silent. True, 
there is in this regard, considerable difter- 
ence in the different branches of science. 
The superior sciences, like astronomy and 
geology, widen the outlook more than the 
experimental sciences; meteorology in- 
spires more than mineralogy; physiology 
more than chemistry. But the most that 
science can dois to deal with the questions 
of physical existence, the forces of the 
material world. Not any theory of the 
outward universe, however scientifically 





established, is going to solve life’s deepest 
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fesses, “It looks as if the scientific, like 
other revolutions, meant to devour its own 
children, as if the growth of science tend- 
ed to overwhelm its votaries, as if the men 
of science of the future were condemned 
to diminish into narrower specialists as 
time goes on. I do not think any such 
catastrophe a necessary consequence of 
the growth of science; but I do think it 
an evil to be provided against. The man 
who works away at one corner of nature, 
shutting his eyes to all the rest, diminishes 
his chance of seeing what is to be seen in 
that corner.” 

For these reasons, scientific studies do 
not seem to me the best choice for the aims 
we have in view; for, however valuable 
the exact sciences may be to the progress 
of civilization, they are not the means 
best fitted to move the mind into action 
and to develop the mental grasp we wish 
to avquire. 

Shall we then turn to history and walk 
in her paths? A leading modern historian 
defines history as the study of man—of 
the workings of man’s nature as carried 
out in political society. But to become 
historians in this high sense, presupposes 
large powers of insight, of comparison, 
even of imagination; the very qualities 
which we have not and which must be ac- 
quired by some simpler and more gradual 
approaches. Therefore, in general, his- 
tory does not prove a stimulating study in 
the woman’s club; or, at least, not unless 
its members are already considerable stu- 
dents, with judgment, sensibility and imag- 
ination sufficiently cultivated to enter into 
the spirit of past men and past generations 
and to realize that, as Freeman puts it, 
‘History is past politics, and politics pres- 
ent history.” With any less equipment, 
historical study is pretty sure to mean a 
mere accumulation of dates and names, 
and the student finds herself no whit fur- 
thered in the power of sustained and ac- 
curate thinking. 

Some may protest here—‘‘Why attempt 
to draw these distinctions between differ- 
ent classes of study? How can you hope 
to prescribe any one as best, when people 
differ so much in taste and acquirement?” 
I admit the difficulty. It is true that peo- 
ple differ so widely in quality of mind and 
in natural gifts that some will be drawn 
more to One pursuit and others to another. 
Nature is the best guide, and always one 
who is called to a given pursuit will do 
better work by following that than by at- 
tempting any other. But, looking as we 
are now, for something which shall stir dor- 
mant faculties into life, which shall awak- 
en the mental powers and furnish a clue to 
the relative values of things past and pres- 
ent, I have no hesitation in giving the 
preference to literature, above all other 
studies. In literature, the master minds 
of each generation have expressed the 
truths of life that they themselves felt and 
knew. ‘Books are the outcome of enriched 
and mellow minds; they are the fruit of 
thought with ‘“‘imagination all compact”; 
they are not made, they grow; they are 
written, usually, because their authors 
could not resist the pressure from within 
to take the pen in hand. The great books 
belong to no local sphere; their univer- 
sality addresses itself to the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere, and they be- 
come the property of a race or of all man- 
kind. ‘‘Faust,” ‘The Divine Comedy,” 
‘sHamlet”—who cares in what small neigh- 
borhood they were written? ‘They belong 
to the whole world, and the reason is that 
their authors embodied not merely the 
transient thoughts and feelings of their 
time, but their conception and grasp of 
universal life. Hence they have a meés- 
sage for all time, and hence, too, they 
are the studies best fitted to awaken the 
forces hidden away in the mind, to arouse 
the sensibility which is worth so much 
more than mere acquisition. 

It is not within my present purpose to 
name any one or two books as absolutely 
the best; to insist upon any certain pro- 
gramme either in Emerson, or Shakespeare, 
or Browning, or Carlyle, or Goethe; but 
I do urge the study of masterpieces in lit- 
erature, because through these we are led 
to deal with the great questions of man’s 
relation to the universe in which he finds 
himself, because, in the words of EmersoD, 
‘“‘Literature affords a platform whence we 
may command a view of our present life, 
a purchase by which we may move it.” 

‘‘Man has been the problem of the eigh- 
teenth century; woman is the problem of 
the nineteenth century,” said Victor Hug?- 
Truly, I think it will seem so to the histor 
ical student of the future as, looking back 
at our literary, political and social records, 
he finds so large a part concerned with the 
woman question, in one form or another: 
Our grandmothers put on caps at thirty, 
and considered they had passed their 8© 
fulness at forty. We of the same age and 
older are in the front of affairs. ID 
church, in the charity, in public spirit” 
in fact,-in nearly every department ° 
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, onl ; 
modern life except business and politics— 
we bear our full part. Our grandmothers 
pad no outlook beyond their small round 
cares; their education was 
ly limited to the three Rs, their 
literature to the almanac and receipt book. 
We feel that we are a part of the great 
onward march of humanity, that with us 
rests the responsibility to help it forward, 
gnd—hopefallest sign of all! that we must 
fit ourselves to bear worthily our new bur- 
dens. In this endeavor, there is no means 
more generally available than the woman’s 
club. Let us learn from each other what 
we may concerning ways and means, that 
thus this new factor in society may realize 
ever more and more fully the aspirations 
on which it is founded. 
Quincey, Mi. Anna B. MCMAHAN. 
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LITERARY NOTIORS. 


Nozopy Knows. By a Nobody. 12 mo. pp. 290. 
Price, $1.25, New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


Once in a while, among scores of books 
instructive or foolish, lively or dull, 
amusing or commonplace, comes one of a 
different kind— striking, impressive, a 
work of genius. Such is this book; a 
record of ‘*facts that are not fiction in the 
life of an Unknown.” It is dedicated ‘‘to 
Samaritans in plain clothes” and contains 
“annals of a humble consecfation to 
human happiness.” It is filled with an 
intensity of humanitarian sympathy that 
fuses all the facts of life into a gospel of 
true democracy. Every sentence is a con- 
densation of force and meaning in illustra- 
tion of the nobility of self-abnegation. It 
is full of anecdotes like this of ‘‘My Little 
Nell”: ‘Voices in the cabin of No. 2 were 
mostly coarse andloud. ‘There were times 
when, in a cataract of oaths, there fell a 
sudden hush. It followed a plaintive wail 
from the bunk of the old pilot, ‘My Little 
Nell.’ One heard it at the dead of night, 
when the foot-fall of the silent watch was 
heard on the deck, and the wash of the 
sea at the bow and the south wind in the 
rigging were its only attending sounds. 
It came to be a musical tinkle, as of some 
sheep-bell from the daisies of the downs. 
No one chided. No one spoke. It was 
like the ‘Nuve Dimittis’ of St. Paul’s. 
Save the choristers, all else are dumb. 
‘Who is Little Nell? asked the Unknown 
of Devereaux. ‘Nobody's angel, sir, but 
old Billy’s.". Devereaux was squatted on 
aship’s bucket, his elbows on his knees, 
and a square lion jaw resting in the palms 
of his mahogany hands. His eyes were 
seaward, but it was not the green and 
white waves he was looking at. Over 
them, into the spaces where nothing trav- 
els but the wings of angels and the pray- 
ers of men. The purple veins, twisting 
like vine stenis and ivy on his throat and 
forehead, were swollen and palpitating. 
His bloodshot eyes were balls of blue 
glass ina net-work of red threads. The 
pigtail he was masticating was staining 
his beard with its black blood. Bacchus 
in bronze. His mind was wandering, and 
he was for a time unconscious of his silent 
listener. He ejaculated to himself in a spas- 
modie fashion, ‘Wake up, little white face. 
..» How long?... How long?... The blue 
stars of eyes, where are they? . . . Blown 
out like a candle ina snap o’ the wind... . 
Old Billy is here. Home from a crulse. 
A bag o’ shawls, silks, corals and shells, 
all the way from Singapore. No, you say. 
No. No. ...Nomore? Not once?... 
Cold, dead hands. . . . Only asleep, sir, 
that’sall. .. . Whose babyisthat? Nay, 
nay, sir. ... Only a child. A mother? 
A sinner? A corpse? ... No shame in 
that white patch of snow, sir. White asa 
daisy, Nell, aint ye? My lamb with no 
spot on the wool. .. . Palsy the hand 
that did it... . Ho, ho! another cruise, 
and no Nell. Where’s my bottle? and his 
red eyes looked at the Unknown. ‘A dram. 
A thimbleful. A drop. My stomach is 
a clinker of hot coal.’ ‘Burning up, and 
half cinder already,’ said the Unknown. 
‘Put water on the fire, sir, and not wood, 
and save yourself from being a lump of 
charcoal. Not a drop of rum for you this 
night, if [can help it. Take a drink of lime- 
juice.’ He drank and resumed his story: 
Nell was all I had left o° kin in this 
world, sir. Her mother, father and grand- 
mother, all in a row, on the south side o’ 
Harmouth churchyard. She was my pet. 





She climbed into my arms when [ come | 


home from a cruise, and had a ring of 
white arms for my old leather neck. A 
daisy, sir. Gentle as a lamb, sweet as a 
Posy o’ pinks, and a pair o’ eyes like stars 
a-peeping through blue windows. She 
tidied up my room when she knew [ was 
&Coming home. A bunch o’ wallflowers 
and a clean pillow for old Billy. I was 
48 sure of see ng the little white hat at the 
ate as I was o’ seeing the compass in the 
Innacle. I ain’t no ew for being 
tender-hearted. Old Pig Iron was my 
name On board ship for making sick men 
nce up the shrouds in a squall, and 
cracking coolies’ heads with a marling- 
spike if they had a word against going 
overboard after a bucket, with a big shark 
Smelling its slops. No kind o’ softness in 
old Billy for a man or a turtle, but some- 
'W when Little Nell laid her head o’ flax 
on my arms I softened up, and when I 
the ht o’ her gentle ways as far off as 
the . I couldn’t kick a man with 
king ow fever for the life o’ me. A 
N of angel, sir, to old Billy was little 
Lond One day I brought a gent from 
sui on tothe house. An artist ina gray 
whe ©’ Tweed cloth, a diamond on his 
ite hand, and a tongue like a wisp o’ 
Wiek dipped in oil. ts o° money and 
old Manners. His pictures o’ fishermen, 
be breakwaters and brigs sloeg the quay 
H.-S natural as life. I liked the map. 
© came and went as he chose, week in 
out. [ went away on a long 

fon and comes back thinking o’ Nell. 
lots her a necklace 0’ mother o’ pear), 
tee little trinkets, and as red ar- 
&$ ever cracked nuts in Peru. There 





was no white hat at the old gate. Nobody 
on Nell’s chair under the red roses. ‘The 
window blinds were all drawn and a bunch 
0’ crape was hanging on the handle o’ the 
door. Lord, how I felt! I dropped the 
rot and went into the house in full sail. 
ld Martha put her apron to her eyes and 
took me into the little parlor. I seed what 
was up in a jiffy. A white sheet over a 
coffin. My heart broke when I pulled it 
off and saw Nell, white and cold, with a 
rose in her flaxen hair, and a dead baby 
on her childish bosom. Good God! My 
slaughtered lamb. Never been the same 
since. Rum, ram, to drown the thoughts 
o’ Little Nell. What’s your opinion o’ the 
fate o' that devil in a gray suit that broke 
the heart o’ a child and ruined old Billy?’ 
‘Hell!’ said the Unknown. ‘Ay, ay, sir, 
and Billy’s hand on his throat, to souse 
him in the sulphur!’ ‘Nay, sir, not so. 
God pays His own bills. He has mill- 
stones to grind such sinners into powder.’ 
‘What about an old sinner like me, with 
only one white spot in his life—Little 
Nell? ‘You arethe man He wants. It’s 
the lost He seeks.’ “T'oo late in the day, 
and the tide running wrong, for me to 
port the helm and run the old hulk up the 
river 0’ life,’ said the old man. ‘Not so. 
Nell has the tow-line in her hands. Take 
my advice, Devereaux. Change your 
course. Empty the rum into the scuppers, 
and keep a watch in the bow, till you see 
the white frock on the golden shore.” ‘U'he 
old face for a moment lost its sottishness 
and brutality. There was light some- 
where. Was Little Nell holding the can- 
dle? There is u picture of No. 2 on the 
wall of the room where Nell died, to be 
given to the ‘Bishop’ when the old pilot 
ends his days. It is said that the Old 
Devereaux was left at sea, and a New 
Devereaux came ashore. How it so came 
about nobody knows.” We say to our 
readers—buy this book. It is worth read- 
ing. A. B. B. 
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FOOD TESTS IN NEW YORK. 
Official Analysis of Baking Powders—Adul- 
terations in Cream of Tartar, 

Under the direction of the New York 
State Board of Health, eighty-four differ- 
ent kinds of baking powders, embracing 
all the brands that could be found for sale 
in the State, were submitted to examina- 
tion and analysis by Prof. C. F. Chandler, 
a member of the State Board and presi- 
dent of the New York City Board of 
Health, assisted by Prof. Edward G. Love, 
the well-known United States Government 
chemist. ‘ 

The official report shows that a large 
number of the powders examined were 
found to contain alum or lime; many of 
them to such an extent as to render them 
seriously objectionable for use in the prep- 
aration of human food. 

Alum was found in twenty-nine sam- 
ples. This drug is employed in baking 
powders to cheapen their cost. The pres- 
ence of lime is attributed to the impure 
cream of tartar of commerce used in their 
manufacture. Such cream of tartar was 
also analyzed and found to contain lime 
and other impurities; in some samples to 





the extent of 93 per cent. of their entire |- 


weight. 

All the baking powders of the market, 
with the single exception of ‘‘Royal” (not 
including the alum and phosphate pow- 
ders, which have not the virtue of even an 
impure cream of tartar), are made from 
the adulterated cream of tartar of com- 
merce, and consequently contain lime to 
a corresponding extent. 

The only baking powder yet found by 
chemical analysis to be entirely free from 
lime and absolutely pure is the ‘*Royal.” 
This perfect purity results from the ex- 
clusive use of cream of tartar specially re- 
fined and prepared by patent processes 
which totally remove the tartrate of lime 
and other impurities. The cost of this 
chemically pure cream of tartar is much 
greater than any other, and on account of 
this greater cost is used in no baking pow- 
der but the ‘‘Royal.” 

Prof. Love, who made the analysis of 
baking powders for the New York State 
Board of Health, as well as for the Gov- 
ernment, says of the purity and whole- 
someness of the ‘‘Royal’: 

“T find the Ruyal Baking Powder com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients. 
It isacream of tartar powder ofa high 
degree of merit, and does not contain 
either alum or phosphates or other injuri- 
ous substance. . G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

It is highly satisfactory to the house- 
keepers of this vicinity, where the Royal 


Baking Powder is in general use, that the |. 


investigations by the analysts in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Ohio, the only 
States that have thus far taken action upon 
this important subject, agree in classing it 
as the purest and most efficient baking 
powder in the market. 
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Mrs. Mary BANNISTER WILLARD, 
whose home, school for young ladies will 
soon open for its third year in Berlin, Ger- 
many, is the widowed mother of Miss 
Katherine Willard, to whom we have re- 
ferred recently. The brilliant record of 
Mrs. Willard as journalist and philanthro- 
pist is so well known that we are not sur- 
prised to see a paragraph saying that the 
remarkable gifts and graces of her daugh- 
ter are but the natural sequence of her ex- 
ceptional ancestry, training and opportu- 
nities. 








HUMOROUS. 


A Scotchman said that he did not leave 
his country for want: he had enough of 
that there. 


At a house where they do a great deal 
of fancy work and keep a white poodle, 
an innocent gentleman asked, ‘‘Who knit 
the dog?” 


A landlady was complaining that she 
couldn’t make both ends meet. ‘Well,’ 
said a boarder, ‘‘why not make one end 
vegetables ?” 


‘“*What is that, mother?” ‘It is the 
Legislature, my child.” ‘What does it 
do, mother?” ‘It repeals acts — by 
the former Legislature, my child.” 


“Well, my little man, aren’t you bare- 
footed rather early this season?” said a 
benevolent gentleman to a youngster, this 
morning. ‘Guess not. Wuz born bare- 
footed.” 


“TI say, Mr. Wilkes, how long have you 
cried, ‘God save the King’? asked the 
Prince of Wales. ‘Ever since I have 
known your Royal Highness,” was the 
reply. 

A German went into a restaurant; and 
an Irish waiter came up and bowed polite- 
ly. ‘*Wie geht’s?” said the German, also 
bowing politely. ‘‘Wheat cakes!” shout- 
ed the waiter, mistaking the salutation for 
an order. ‘Nein! nein!” said the Ger- 
man. ‘*Nine?” said the waiter. ‘You'll 
be lucky if you get three.” 


Bertie had just got into a room of his 
own, and was greatly delighted. He 
chanced soon after to hear a sermon on 
Solomon, which had for one of its con- 
cluding sentences, ‘‘And Solomon slept 
with his fathers.” ‘:Well,” announced he 
on coming home, *‘l should think that, if 
Solomon was so rich, he might have had a 
bed to himself.” 


One night at a meeting a negro prayed 
earnestly that he and his brethren might 
be preserved from what he called their 
“upsettin’ sins.” ‘*Brudder,” one of his 
friends said, ‘you ain’t got the hang ob 
dat ar word. It’s ‘besettin’,’ not ‘upset- 
tin’.’” ‘*Brudder,” replied he, ‘‘if that’s 
80, it’s so; but [ was prayin’ de Lord to 
saveus from de sin ob ’toxication, an’ if 
dat ain’t a upsettin’ sin, I dunno what am.”’ 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
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orders, More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
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Mary B. Willard. 
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More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
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Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. ‘ 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 
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Song Leaflet. 
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by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
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Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
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“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
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CHOICE, SUMMER READING. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. By Emma M 
CONNELLY. $1.50, 
Oe author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 





and 
“Portia is delicious; one of the sweetest, purest and 
most wiuning cuaracters in fiction.”—Louisvilie Cou- 
rier-Journai, 


a MODERN JACOB, By Hester STusRt, 
“We lay this book down regretting t e 
is bt a ke with a yey ot 
“We ve re no recent el an more 
powers than the description of the death of the baby 
n the suow-blocked train,”— Boston Advertiser. 
“in daw ob Balcome the author has 
Bible cliaracter In a wasterly wanner.”— Golden Rule, 
*There are some thiugs said (on marriage) that would 
bear a special repriat and distrioution throughout the 
land.”— Chicago Journal, 


LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES, 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH, 


Delightful books—clear type—excellent paper— 
handsome white and gold paper covers—none 80 
good in every particular have ever before been 
offered at 265 cents, 


JOHN GREENLEAF, MINISTER. By JuLian 
WARTH. 
The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 
the preseut day, and while attempting to solve some of 
its problems, succeeds in waking a thrilling and origi- 


nal story. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 

ELL CHOATE, 

This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
cowmend it, apart from one’s interest in the characters. 
The yourg lieroine to whum was entrusted a difficult 
mission fulfils it nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


A NEW ENCLAND IDYL. 
GREENE, 

A typical Vermont farm furnishes the background 
against which is grouped a little tawily of two girls and 
boys, the stury of whose lives runs like a brook in Its 
sparkling clearness. 


THE CIRLS AT HOME, OR HOW THEY 
LEAKNED HOUSEWORK, By CHRISTINA 
GOODWIN. 

Four merry school girls form a club, with the mother 
of one at the head, and become initiated into the myster- 
jes of various household arts after a fashion that is 
Simply delightful, It wilt be strange if others reading 
the book dv not follow their example, 


THE LAST PENACOOK.,. By A.B. Berry. 

A delightful little romance of provincial times, which 
intreduces a once famous tribe of Indiaus and num- 
bers of historical characters of New Hampshire fame, 


By BELLE OC, 


HOW TWO CIRLS TRIED FARMING. By 
DOROTHEA ALICE SHEPHERD, 

To those girls who are wearing out their lives at the 
sewing-machine, behind counters, or even at the teach- 
er’s desk, this true story of hard but successful effort 
in a new line may well prove an inspiration, 


HESTER. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The genuine New England flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of local color and 
tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real folks” in 
situatiuns that are pleasing from their naturalness, 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs. A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER,. 

A bright young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
practice aud society, and achieves success in spite of 
opposition and personal criticism. she and society 
are both the gainers thereby. 
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each of them offers 500 pages or so of de- 
scription, legend, history, poetry, statis- 
tics, maps, etc., about the districts cov- 
ered, with especially full notes as to the 
summer resorts, their attractions, hotels, 
rates, etc. They are almost indispensable 
to summer travellers, because at every 
turn they bring forth valuable and inter- 
esting information. They are modeled 
after the Baedeker guide-books of Europe, 


and give ‘infinite riches in a little space.’” 
—American Bookseller. 


AGATHA PAGE. 


By Isaac Henperson. With Frontispiece. $1.50. 


‘A great and engrossing story.”—Beacon. 
“So beautiful a novel.”"— V. ¥. Graphic. 

**On the jo wave of the people’s interest.””— 
Boston Herald. 


THE PRELATE. 


By Isaac HenpERSON. $1.50. 





‘A novel of exceptional power.”— Graphic. 
“Two wonderful figures, types of Rome and 

America, under the brilliant light of an Italian 

sky.”—Commercial Bulletin. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
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A WORD TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


The present year is more than half over. 
Each of our subscribers will please look 
at the label on his or her JOURNAL to see 
whether the subscription has been paid. 
August is always the month when there 
are fewest new subscriptions, and conse- 
quently most need that al] dues should be 
paid in order to meet the current expenses. 
A prompt response to this request to see 
that your indebtedness to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL is paid will greatly oblige 

THE EDITORS. 
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ADVERSE DECISION IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The Supreme Court of Washington Ter- 
ritory bas decided the woman suflrage 
law invalid. A. special despatch to the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL says: 

O.tympi, W. T., AvG., 14, 1888. 

Supreme Court sustains Nash. Decides Woman 


Suffrage act invalid. We have appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. E. 5. Austin. 


Another despatch from New York to 
the Transcript is as follows: 

New York, Avo. 15.—A special from Olym- 
pia, W. T., says that the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that woman suffrage in the Territory is 
unconstitutional. 

We have no details giving the exact 
scope of the decision. or the grounds upon 
which it is made. If, as stated by the 
despatch, the decision of Judge Nash is 
fully sustained, it not only invalidates the 
present law, but, if confirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court, it will pro- 
hibit woman suffrage in all Territories, 
hereafter, unless and until expressly es- 
tablished therein by Congress. 

Politics have much to do with this de- 
cision. The women are held responsible 
for the passage of a local-option law, 
which the Democratic jucges, since ap- 
pointed, are seeking to set aside in the in- 
terest of the saloons. While we regret the 
decision, we cannot believe that the U. 8. 
Supreme Court will sustain so monstrous 
a violation of every lega) principle and 
precedent hitherto laid down by it on the 
subject. We hope that great good will re- 
sult, by securing an affirmation from the 
highest source, of woman's right to vote 
by act of Territorial Legislatures. Judge 
Nash has not been regarded in the Terri- 
tory as a high legal authority, and the 
grounds of his decision have been pro- 
nounced weak by the legal profession 
throughout the country. The women of 
the Territory have had the right to vote 
since November 10, 1883. 

This is a renewal in a new form of the old 
controversy between “squatter sovereign- 
ty” represented by the people of Washing- 
tonand Wyoming Territories, and compul- 
sory servitude under a despotic construc- 
tion of the federal constitution. If the U. 
S. Supreme Court gives a new Dred Scott 
decision in this case, the parallel will be 
complete. But in this case, as in the for- 
mer one, it will be found that ‘‘nothing is 


settled until it is settled right.” 
H. B. B. 
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THE SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


The seventieth birthday of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone stole suddenly upon her on Mon- 
day, the 13th inst. She was hardiy aware 
that she was not still young and in her 
prime. Buta letter from John G. Whit- 
tier, written several days in advance of the 
exact date, reminded her of her threescore 
and ten years. This was followed by 
other Jetters from her old-time fellow- 
workers in the anti-slavery cause, Mary 
Grew, Rev. Samuel May, Theodore D. 
Weld, Mary Willey, Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Oliver Johnson, and many others. 
With these came also greetings from some 
of her present co-woi kers for woman euf- 
frage, Julia Ward Howe, Abby W. May, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Frances E. Willard, 
Mary C. Ames, Ednah D. Cheney, Ju- 
dith W. Smith, Joseph A. and Adeline 
Howland, Ellen T. Brockway, also per- 
sonal friends, Sarah Russell May, Marga- 
ret Burleigh, Thomas Cushing, Lilian 
Whiting, Catharine Wilde; also from rela- 
tives; not the least valued one came from 
her daughter now camping in the wilds of 
Canada, also a telegram from Rev. Annie 
Shaw, and no end of personal congratula- 
tions. 

Samuel E. Sewall and Mrs. Sewall came 
to the office of the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and with warm words of good-will and of 








high appreciation of Mrs. Stone's*work for 
women, presented her with a beautiful 
pearl-set crescent pin with a diamond star. 
Tasteful gifts were also received from 
Mrs. Hollingsworth, Margaret Burleigh, 
and others. The young ladies of the 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL office gave a pleasant 
surprise by preparing a birthday lunch 
which they slipped in quietly at a side 
door, disclosing a snowy cloth on which 
were set cake, coffee, ice cream and fruit. 
Mrs. Stone, Mr. Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sewall, Wm. Lloyd and Francis J. Garri- 
son were invited to ‘enjoy themselves,” 
which they proceeded at once to do in a 
very pleasant social hour. 

The day passed; Mrs. Stone receiving 
many cordial greetings, good wishes and 
appreciative words from friends far and 
near. Flowers were seut to her home, 
making the whole house fragrant. The 
young Swede woman who is the house- 
help covered the table with flowers, and 
surrounded Mrs. Stone’s plate with green 
leaves, as her welcome to the breakfast 
table. 

A seventieth birthday is surely one of 
the sunset days, but Mrs. Stone found it 
a very pleasant one. 
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WORK FOR WORKING-WOMEN. 





Every woman who is earning her living 
will succeed better in proportion as she 
finds something to do that is not sought 
by all other women. It is harder at first 
to make a new path than it is to go in the 
one well trodden. But over and over 
again women who have ventured have 
found that it paid better than to keep the 
beaten track. 

A young Massachusetts woman teacher 
twenty years ago saved her small salary 
year after year. But a better price was 
paid teachers at the West, and she, taking 
the risk, went to Iowa, where she taught 
and saved as before. But all this led to 
nothing. By it she would never be inde- 
pendent mistress of a business of her own. 
Returning to Boston, she determined to 
equip a greenhouse and make her inde- 
pendence by the sale of flowers. But this 
was a business, and it had to be learned. 
Was it easy for a woman to find admit- 
tance asa worker ina greenhouse? By no 
means. She was a quiet woman, faithful 
and steady. But proprietors of green- 
houses told her they “‘did not want petti- 
coats among their flowers;” others ‘‘did 
not want women about.” 

It would take an endless tale to tell all 
the difficulties this persevering woman en- 
countered, but when at last she procured a 
place to study and work, she took an inex- 
pensive room and boarded herself. Thus 
she had better board at much less cost than 
regular board would have been. 

After two or three years of varied trials 
and attempts, she was sufficiently master 
of the business to venture to set herself up 
init. The neighborhood of Boston had no 
need of her; her little capital had been a 
good deal depleted, but enough remained 
to buy a bit of land in western Massachu- 
setts, build a greenhouse, and stock it. 

Her purse was very slender by the time 
this was done; but the courage which had 
carried her so far did not fail her now. 
She found a room (a mile from her green- 
house, the only one within her means) 
and again prepared to board herself. This 
was all very well in summer—the early 
walk in the rosy glow of morning, with 
singing birds and green leaves, was a re- 
freshment and delight—but when the snow 
piled up in drifts and the thermometer 
went below zero, it was a different matter. 
Did she give in? Nota bit of it. In the 
coldest weather she stayed all night in 
the greenhouse, kept the fire right, and in 
the morning was ready for work. Sweet 
milk and butter fresh from the farmer 
and a roll made her breakfast, while a 
chop or bit of steak, broiled at her fur- 
nace fire, gave an appetizing dinner. 
Morning and evening she went to and 
from her work, a whole anti-poverty 
society in herself, equal to the task she 
had undertaken, wasting nothing and do- 
ing all the work of the place herself, 
except occasional help of a boy hired for 
a day or a half-day. 

After two or three years she had saved 
enough to build a house, close to the 
greenhouse,—a double house,—plain, but 
strong and good. A tenant paid her a 
hundred dollars a year rent, and the flow- 
ers found a larger market and a better 
sale. She wasable nowtohire help. She 
paid cash for everything. The grocer, 
the merchant, and tradespeople of all kinds 
were glad to deal with her. The men she 
employed took their orders from her with 
as much respect as though she ‘had been 
a man. 

Years went by. Trade improved all the 
time. She employed a man now by the 
year. An ample garden with the best 
fruits and vegetables had been added to 
the place. The house was improved, en- 
larged, and made more convenient. And 
there its mistress is to-day, an indepen- 
dent woman, esteemed by all who know 
her. She shares the general town interests, 





the church, the Sunday school, the work 
for temperance and the rights of women. 
It cost something and it was hard. But it 
paid. She has an income for her old age, 
or for sickness, and she can ‘lend a band” 
when there is need. 

A short time ago I was having dress- 
making done. ‘The dress-maker was a 
young [rish woman. She had worked at 
Jordan & Marsh’s and at C. F. Hovey’s 
until she was mistress of the business. 
Then she took rooms and set up for her- 
self. With quiet assurance she said: “My 
support is insured. My business will 
always take care of me.” While we were 
talking, there came in another tall, fine- 
looking Irish woman, who, in the course 
of conversation, told me that she ‘*fed 102 
people every day,” and that no one of 
them paid her less than $5 a week, and 
she required pay every week. ‘Thus she 
was receiving $510 a week. But it came 
by no child’s play. She went to market in 
the gray of the morning, worked with her 
own hands, superintended and cared for 
every department, gave good board, and 
as a consequence every week laid by as a 
future dependance, five times as much as 
she could have done if she had sewed in a 
garret or spent her small earnings for 
bustles, Attleboro jewelry, or killing, 
high-heeled boots. 

The raising of poultry and eggs is profit- 
able and suitable for women; so are small 
fruits. Mrs. Hallock in Milton, Ulster 
County, N. Y., twenty-five years ago set 
out five acres of raspberries. She hired 
men for the field work of planting out, 
etc. Women and children picked for so 
much a basket. Mrs. Hallock superin- 
tended the packing and shipping and kept 
the accounts. ‘The extra neatness, the 
good quality of the berries, their prompt 
despatch, soon found her a good market 
in the best New York hotels. She sold 
$1,600 worth of berries in a year, though 
it took only four months of her time. 
Raising bees for honey is a good business. 
But whether bees or berries or eggs, only 
vigilance, activity, care and perseverance 
can insure success. ‘The young woman, 
who, years ago, sold the fruits of the 
season at the corner of the Tremont House 
and the alley in the rear, told me that she 
seldom cleared less than five dollars a day. 
But she was always there, quiet, self- 
respecting, taking no notice of any attempt 
to chaft or chatter. She had good fruit, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, bananas. She 
worked and saved. It was easy to see 
that she would ‘‘get ahead.” 

Now if young women will work with a 
view to something better, put by even a 
littie each week or month, and then two 
or three unite their savings, buy an acre 
or two back in the country where land is 
cheap, and houses go for a fraction of 
their value, and set up for poultry or bees 
or berries, there may thus be an outlook 
for independence. 

It is good to work and to depend on 
one’s self. The hope of improved and 
easier times will help one to bear the hard 
conditions which success may require. 
But it is wise to accept them. ‘The world 
owes a living only to those who earn it. 

— Boston Globe. Lucy STONE. 
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ATTITUDE OF THIRD PARTY. 


8. A. Burney, of Madison, Ga., writes to 
the New York Voice, the organ of the 
National Prohibition Party. He objects 
to the third party platform because it fav- 
ors woman suffrage, and declares that 
‘*the white prohibition voters of the South 
will not vote for candidates running on 
such a platform.” The Voice,in reply, 
thus defines the attitude of the third party 
towards woman suffrage: 

As for the woman suffrage plank, you 
seem frightened by a bugaboo. ‘The Pro- 
hibition: party does not propose to cram 
woman suffrage down the throats of the 
Southern people or anybody else. It de- 
clares that where suffrage ‘thas been with- 
held from citizens who are of suitable age 
and mentally and morally qualified for the 
exercise of an intelligent, ballot, it should 
be restored by the people through the Leg- 
islatures of the different States on such ed- 
ucational basis as they may deem wise.” 
That means that the people of Georgia, 
through their Legislature, shall determine 
the matter for that State, except in so far 
as the abstract question is concerned. 

This is an eminently wise and logical 
position. It gives the woman suffrage 
cause the moral weight of the party en- 
dorsement, and refers the matter to the 
States, which alone, under the U. S. Con- 
stitution, have the legal right to regulate 
suffrage. The Supreme Court has so de- 
cided, and even a Sixteenth Amendment 
can only be adopted by the affirmative ac- 
tion of three-fourths of the State Legisla- 
tures. H. B. B. 
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A WIFE’S SHARE. 


DopGE CENTRE, MINN., AUG. 11, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I clip from **Notes and Queries” col- 
umn of a prominent Minnesota paper: 

Q. A man owns real estate in St. 
Paul, he sells it to parties with the un- 
derstanding that his wife will not sign 








the deed, and she never does sign it. After 
the father and mother are both dead, have 
their children any claim to the p ty 
on account of the mother not signing the 
deed? A. The children would have a 
legal claim to one-third of the property as 
the heirs of the mother, provided her 
husband died before her, so as to vest in 
her the widow's share of one-third. Ifthe 
wife died first, then her interest never 
matured, and the grantee of the husband 
will take it all. 

While perusing the foregoing, I thanked 
the Lord for such a determinedly obsti- 
nate woman. But is not her life in 
danger? Why not put her out of the way 
and thus make sure of this valuable prop- 
erty, since otherwise, according to the 
laws of nature, the father might die first, 
and then she or her heirs would have the 
advantage? 

How long, O Lord, how long, ere jus- 
tice will be meted out to the women of 
our land? FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


ee 
TAKE THEM AT THEIR WORD. 


The lack of faith in the sincerity of 
party platforms is shown by the disregard 
with which they are treated. They are 
not the spontaneous expression of the 
parties, but framed in committee for polit- 
ical purposes. No individual feels bound 
by them, and candidates elected upon 
them often vote directly contrary to their 
declarations. Especially is this true of 
affirmations of a principle like woman 
suftrage. 

Yet in a general way the platforms are 
significant of the spirit and purposes of 
parties. Let us look at the platforms of 
the five parties that have nominated presi- 
dential electors, and see how they stand 
respectively : 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


No direct reference is made to suffrage 
in the Democratic platform. But it con- 
tains the following paragraph: 

“In every branch and department of the 
government under Democratic control the 
rights and welfare of the people have been 
guarded and defended; every public in- 
terest has been protected, and the equality 
of all our citizens before the law without 
regard to race and color has been stead- 
fastly maintained.” 

This, in face of the fact admitted by the 
leading Southern newspapers, that a num- 
ber of Southern States are made and kept 
Democratic by the systematic suppression 
of legal voters. This, in face of the fact 
that one-half the citizens of the United 
States are taxed without representation 
and governed without consent because 
they are women. The Democratic Party, 
therefore, is not merely silent respecting 
the political rights of women, but by 
necessary implication it denies that suf- 
frage is essential to their rights, welfare, 
or equality. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Direct reference is made to suffrage in 
the Republican platform, as follows: 


‘“*We re-affirm our unswerving devotion 
to... the personal rights and liberties of 
citizens in all the States and Territories of 
the Union, and especially to the supreme 
and sovereign right of every lawful citi- 
zen, rich or poor, native or foreign-born, 
white or black, to cast one free ballot in 
public elections and to have that ballot 
duly counted. We hold the free and hon- 
est popular ballot and the just and equal 
representation of all the people to be the 
foundation of our Republican govern- 
ment, and demand eftectual legislation to 
secure the integrity and purity of elections 
which are the fountains of all public 
authority. We charge that the present 
administration and the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress owe their existence to the 
suppression of the ballot by a criminal 
nullification of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States.” 


We do not say that the above resolution 
was meant or intended to endorse woman 
suffrage. But it does so, in words that 
cannot be otherwise construed. ‘Every 
Jawful citizen” has this “supreme and 
sovereign right.” But the U. 8. Constitu- 
tion, the supreme law of the land, says 
that ‘‘all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States are citizens thereof and 
of the States in which they reside.” Every 
lawyer knows that women are. citizens, 
both native and naturalized. 


THE PROAIBITION PLATFORM. 


Direct reference. is made to suffrage in 
the Prohibition platform, as follows: 

“That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstance of race, color, sex, or 
nationality, and that wherever from any 
cause it has been withheld from citizens 
who are of suitable age and mentally and 
morally qualified for the exercise of an 
intelligent ballot, it should be restored by 
the people through the slatures of the 
several States on such educational basis 
as they may deem wise.” 

This covers the whole demand of suf- 
fragists, whether for municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage by statute, or for amend- 
ments of State and national constitutions, 
none of which can be accomplished except 
‘*by the people through the Legislatures 
of the several States.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL PARTY. 


Direct reference to suffrage is made in 
the Industrial platform, as follows: 





a 


“That the privilege of voting is lncam 
bent in citizenship, and the 
should be accorded to Sieee oe 


This is clear and unmistakable. 
THE UNION LABOR PARTY. 
Direct reference is made to suffrage in 
the Union Labor platform, as follows: 
‘*The right to vote is inherent j 4 
ship irrespective of sex, and is prren 


within the providence of State 
tion.” leniala, 


Thus four of the five parties that have 
nominated presidential electors, as meas. 
ured by their platforms, are committed to 
the principle of woman suffrage. Tet the 
suffragists who act with these parties take 
the platforms at their word, and try to hold 
their political leaders to their record. Let 
us hope that the time is not far distant 
when these platforms will have practical 
significance which the voters will recog- 
nize and act upon. H. B. B. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Every woman in New York, outside of 
the cities and largest villages, should re- 
member that the yearly school election 
takes place on Tuesday evening, August 
28, in the school-house of her district. 

She will find particulars in the local pa- 
pers as item or advertisement. Every one 
who has the requirements which would 
enable her brother or her husband to vote, 
is entitled to vote herself. She can only 
vote in the district where she lives ; must be 
at least twenty-one years old, and either 
have been born in this country or have taken 
naturalization papers. To this last, though, 
there are exceptions;—if she was born 
elsewhere of American parents; if either 
her father or mother, though a foreigner, 
became naturalized as an American citizen 
before she was twenty-one; if her husband 
is a citizen (or was so, in case of a widow 
or separated wife) ; if her husband declared 
his intent to become a citizen and died 
without naturalizing ;—in each case she is 
acitizen, andjin that respect entitled to vote. 
If she is not a citizen, but has declared 
before a court her intent to become one, 
even on the day of the school election, and 
if she owns taxable real estate in the dis- 
trict—even if she buys it verbally just be- 
fore voting—she is entitled to vote. If 
her child, or any child living with her, has 
attended the school eight weeks or more 
during the past year, she is entitled to vote, 
if she has the needful residence, age and 
citizenship. It makes no difference if her 
husband votes,—she is entitled just the 
same. The Legislature has passed three 
successive laws to secure her in this right, 
and the department of Public Instruction 
has so decided. For any other woman, 
unless she owns taxable real estate in the 
district, or hires a house or a room in a 
house therein, either of which completes 
her title, the best way is to verbally hire 
her bedroom, in the presence of a witness, 
from the owner or occupant of the house, 
for a nominal sum—say $1 a year—and 
agree to pay itin services. Even if this be 
done the moment before voting, it entitles 
her. The law allows men to do this, and 
there is no reason why women should not. 

No one has any authority to question a 
woman about her title to vote. If her vote 
is challenged and she has the require- 
ments, she-should refuse to answer ques- 
tions and demand that the oath be ad- 
ministered to her. The oath states that 
she is ‘qualified to vote at this meeting.’ 

Every woman who cannot vote herself, 
should do her best to bring other women 
to the ballot box, and so help the cause. 

Friends often do not understand that, to 
have a woman's vote really aid the cause, 
it must be quickly and widely known. 

Wherever women vote, a postal card giv- 
ing the number voting, and the names of 
any women elected to office, should be 
mailed to me at once; then the fact will be 
extensively published. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

146 Broadway, N. Y. 





A WOMAN CENSUS MARSHAL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUG. 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The school census corps of this city 
consists of thirty-nine men and one woml- 
an. When I applied for the appointment 
of Mrs. Hartley, the machine politicians 
said that “a woman could not do the 
work,” and that “the appointment of 4 
woman would not be legal.” We con 
vinced them of the legality of the appoint- 
ment, and have proved that a woman can 
do the work. 

The San Francisco Chronicle of July 29 
pays the following tribute to the work of 
the woman census marshal: 

THE LADY MARSHAL EXCELS- 

“In an interview with Supt. AndersoD 
yesterday as to how the work done by 
Mrs. M. D. Hartley, the lady census mar- 
shal, compared with that of the other s€%, 
he said in the most emphatic manner that 
she had excelled them all and given pet 
fect satisfaction in every respect. Here 
after he. would be in favor of giving all 
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the census appointments to ladies, except 
jn such districts as Chinatown, where it 
would not be agreeable for a lady to go. 
“Mr. Spaulding, chief census marshal, 
said he had considered the appointment of 
the lady an experiment; that he had_ per- 
sonally inspected her district and found 
the work could not have been done better. 
“Mr. Lynch, first assistant marshal, said 
credit was due the lady for the work 
which she had done, and for her persever- 
ing, conscientious and untiring effort in 
bringing in her daily reports, which were 
always clearly made out and entirely de- 
yoid of mistakes.” Susan M. THEALL. 


2+ 
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The Hebrews, says the St. James Gazette, 
believed, in common with most people of 
old, that the birds had a language; but 
they held that the ordinary song or utter- 
ance of them, and indeed of all creatures, 
was a hymn ora song of praise to God. 
The following verses are from the Yiddish, 
or German-Hebrew, as given by Max Gran- 
baum in his “‘Chrestomathie.” ‘There are 
in the original Hebrew eighty of these 
Tefilla, or little prayers, among which is 
the following :— 


The Hen praiseth God, 
Saying, ‘Thou hast given me 
As much intelligence 

As unto the Cock; 

Therefore do I praise thee 
Unto the end which fleeth 

For ever and ever!” 


—_———_- +e" 
NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


RENO, NEVADA, AvuGuST 8, 1888. 





On Monday, July 30, I travelled to Lodi, 
where I was warmly received by Mrs. 
Laura de Force Gordon, the well-known 
lawyer. She has a delightful home, shaded 
by tall pines, graceful pepper-trees, and 
large-leaved figs. Before the door is a 
garden, wherein grow luxuriantly olean- 
ders, pomegranates, and cape jessamines, 
as well as the more familiar flowers of the 
East. Here I passed three pleasant days, 
On one of them [ went with Mrs. Gordon 
to court, and heard her shrewdly dis- 
cuss points with a brother lawyer. On 
Wednesday evening I spoke in Stoddard’s 
Hall to a good audience, Mrs. Gordon 
presiding. One of the notable women of 
Lodi is Mrs. Gertrude de Force Cluff, Mrs. 
Gordon's sister. Owing to her energy, a 
motor road has been projected between 
Lodi and Stockton, and she is herself the 
owner of much of the stock. 

On Thursday, as I had two days to spare 
before my next engagement, I left the 
train at ‘l'ucker, in order to visit Lake Ta- 
hoe. Some of your readers will doubtless 
remember Mark ‘T'wain’s description of this 
sheet of water, which he declares to be 
more wonderfully beautiful than Geneva or 
Lucerne. It is indeed a marvellous lake. 
It lies amid the Sierras. Its waves are six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
with the mountains rising about it from 
three to five thousand feet higher, many 
of them touched with snow. It is twenty- 
one miles long by five miles wide, and the 
sail about the lake reveals ever new beau- 
ties in the fantastic shapes of the hills, and 
the green slopes of the pine-clad lower 
banks. But the wonder of Tahoe is its 
water, pellucid beyond any water that was 
ever seen elsewhere ; clearer than crystal; 
80 clear that the water-line against the 
side of a boat cannot be detected at a dis- 
tance. This marvellous lucidity gives it 
the most beautiful coloring. Over the 
shallower parts it is of an exquisite emer- 
ald green, and the smallest object can be 
seen at a depth of eighty feet, while in the 
great central chasm, which is sixteen hun- 
dred feet in depth, the waters are of the 
deepest indigo blue. Lashed into dia-, 
monds, as the paddle-wheel tossed them 
into foam, nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful. The cloudless sky overhead, 
With the dazzling sunshine, the heavenly 
blue waves, the wild mountain-peaks, 
Made up a picture of beauty not soon to 
be forgotten. 

On Saturday I came to Reno, Nevada, 
where I was cordially received by Mrs. 
Maria H. Boardman, one of the warmest 
advocates of suffrage in the State. Here 
I have seen many pleasant women who 
are interested in our cause. On Sunday 
night I spoke in the Baptist Church on 
the Temperance Ballot, Rev. Mr. Fisher 
Presiding. On Tuesday I met many of 
the ladies of the W. C. 'T. U. at their 
Meeting in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing I spoke on suffrage, in the same church, 
toa good audience, Mrs. Mary Jane Cook 
Presiding. Litre DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





As the women are rightly taking such 
interest in social science, and be- 


work, we believe that they should be 

in ourcolumns. Hence, next week, 

Wwe shall publish an article from Miss 
Willard on current issues. That 

sides may be fairly represented, we 
shall ask Mrs. J. Ellen Foster to state her 








in a future issue.—Zion’s Herald. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Ricwarp 8. Sporrorp, of Newbury- 
port, a large-minded and large-hearted 
man, died Aug. 11, aged 56. He was an 
earnest friend of woman suffrage, as is 
also his gifted wife, Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, who survives him. 4. B. B. 





Hon. ApInN THAYER, of Worcester, 
Judge of Probate, died on the 4th inst. 
In his death Massachusetts has lost a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, the Republican party a 
sagacious leader, and woman suffrage a 
sincere though not enthusiastic friend. 
Two years ago, and again last year, Mr. 
Thayer signed a circular appealing to the 
Legislature to extend suffrage to women. 
In 1885 Judge Thayer presided over a 
woman suffrage meeting in Worcester, at 
which Senator Hoar, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Henry B. Blackwell were ad- 
vertised to speak. Illness prevented Sen- 
ator Hoar, and a railway accident detained 
Mrs. Livermore. But Judge Thayer made 
an introductory address, in which he 
heartily endorsed the principle. Mr. 
‘Thayer has of late repeatedly expressed 
the opinion that it would soon be time for 
Massachusetts Republicans to extend 
municipal and Presidential suffrage to 
women. H. B. B. 





Mrs. SARAH SHAW RUSSELL died in 
this city on the 13th inst., aged 77 years. 
Mrs. Russell has been known since the be- 
ginning of the movement in Massachusetts 
as an earnest advocate of woman suffrage 
and a liberal contributor to the support of 
the movement in its behalf. Moving ina 
very conservative circle, Mrs. Russell had 
the courage of her opinions, and headed 
the petitions of tax-paying women, which 
resulted in the enactment of the law giv- 
ing women suffrage for school committees. 
On one occasion Mrs. Russell opened her 
parlors, and invited thither the members 
of the Legislature, to meet and confer 
with the leading suftragists of the city and 
State. Although a believer ‘in restricted 
suffrage, and in favor of more stringent 
mental and moral qualifications for its ex- 
ercise, Mrs. Russell claimed equal suffrage 
for women, and gave her great social and 
personal influence in its behalf. Her 
death will be a loss widely felt and deeply 
deplored. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


What public affairs need is conscience, 
and woman is the conscience of the race.— 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association has now three 
women upon it. 

Rev. Olympia Brown has been lecturing 
some time with much encouragement in 
Northern Wisconsin. 


Three native ladies have passed the Cal- 
cutta University Entrance Examination, 
first division; and one in the third divi- 
sion. 

The will of Hon, Adin Thayer gives his 
estate, real and personal, to his widow 
and son in equal shares, and makes them 
his executors. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby sends a breezy let- 
ter to her paper, the Woman’s Tribune, 
describing her flying vacation trip to the 
canons of Colorado. 

‘*We would rather be Clara Barton than 
king, queen or emperor,” says the editor 
of Our Dumb Animals in an editorial note. 
The editor is only an Angell. 

Baldwin University, at Berea, O., has 
been presented with $30,000 by a lady, 
who will, in return, receive an annuity 
from the trustees of the institution. 

The London School Board have come to 
the conclusion that whenever school man- 
agers are to be appointed in any division, 
at least two ladies should be nominated 
for that division. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar and Mrs. Zerel- 
da G. Wallace held three meetings at 
Odell, « rich farming community in ‘Tip- 
pecanoe County, Ind., on the 21st and 
22d ult. 

The Selectmen of Abington have ap- 
pointed Rev. B. F. Bowles to fill the 
vacancy on the school committee, caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. 
The vote was unanimous in his favor. 

One of the neatest and most handsome 
of all our exchanges is The Silent World, 
published every Thursday afternoon at 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Philadelphia, Pa. S. G. 
Davidson, editor. 

In the September Harper’s Magazine are 
two poems by women, ‘“The Master and 
the Reapers,” by Zoe Dana Underhill, and 
“Sunset on the Alleghany,” by Mrs. Lucy 
C. Lillie. For grace, finish and delicacy, 
these artists are unsurpassed. 

Rev. B. Waugh, secretary of an English 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, recently asserted that one thou- 
sand children are murdered every winter 
in England to obtain the insurance on 
their lives. 





As we go to press, the notice reaches us 
that the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its seventh annual meet- 
ing at Stevens Point, September 25, 26, 
and 27. We shall give the full call later. 

Cincinnati. the ‘Queen City,” is awaken- 
ing to her needs. This centennial sum- 
mer she is making history. A woman 
suffrage club, a woman’s press club, a 
woman’s paper are all making their ap- 
pearance. 

Rev. W. R. Alger read a brilliant paper 
upon **The Nature of the Fine Arts and 
the Uses of Studying them” at the first 
meeting of the Town and Country Club at 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s, at Newport, last 
week, Saturday. 


Gen. Fisk and Dr. Brooks, in their let- 
ters of acceptance of the nominations ten- 
dered them by the Prohibition Party, 
have taken occasion to speak out plainly 
their approbation of the plank granting 
the ballot to woman with an educational 
test. 

Hand in hand, man and woman build 
the home; hand in hand they ought to 
build the State and the Church. Hand in 
hand they left an earthly Paradise Lost; 
hand in hand they are likely to enter, if at 
all, an earthly Paradise regained.—Prof. 
Townsend. 

There is to be a Peace Congress in Co- 
penhagen and many eminent Norwegian 
and Swedish ladies will be present. ‘The 
women of Scandinavia are becoming keen- 
ly interested in securing peace among the 
nations, and will probably soon form an 
important section of the Peace Associa- 
tion. 

Two Buffalo girls have bought out one 
of the oldest drug stores on Main Street, 
and have taken possession. Both are 
qualified by long and highly responsible 
business training to make a success of the 
enterprise, and they have taken the course 
in pharmacy at the Medical college.—Buf- 
falo Courier. 


Now that woman suffrage is to be an 
issue, and seriously discussed, its advance 
must be rapid. There can be but one re- 
sult. Lincoln said that this nation could 
not long exist half slave and half free, and 
it must be as plain that a government by 
the people is something of a farce when 
half of them are debarred from taking any 
active part in the government, by reason 
of constitutional provisions made by the 
other half. —Zlihu B. Haves, in Boston 
Globe. 

The Minneapolis Industrial Exposition, 
which opened August 2 and closes Sept. 29, 
has decided to have as one of its chief 
features a department of woman’s work. 
Articles for this department may be sent 
to Mrs. E. R. Holbrook, the superintend- 
ent, 619 5. 24th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Italian Government is making earn- 
est efforts to put agriculture on a scien- 
tific basis, and has established a school 
for the daughters of agriculturists. In 
1885, agriculture was taught in ten nor- 
mal schools, many of which are conducted 
by ladies. Agrarian competitions were 
opened to elementary teachers,and several 
women obtained prizes. 


At a special meeting of the corporators 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, on Monday afternoon, Dr. Henry 
Leffmann was elected as Lecturer on 
Chemistry for the ensuing college year. 
It was stated that the object of the cor- 
porators in giving the late Dean Bodley‘s 
successor the position of lecturer was to 
leave the Professorship of Chemistry va- 
cant until it is ascertained whether some 
highly qualified woman chemist (who is 
also a graduate in medicine) can be found 
to fill it. 

Neal Dow, in answer to the question, 
‘*How do you stand on the equal suffrage 
question?” in May Chautauquan, said, 
“Once I laughed at it, because [ had not 
thought about it seriously, and was in 
bondage to old customs; but as my two 
sons and two daughters grew up, and the 
former voted when they passed a certain 
arbitrary line called twenty-one, I saw the 
absurdity of holding back my daughters, 
equally patriotic and intelligent, equally 
amenable to law and its penalties aitd to 
taxation, though debarred from the right 
of representation.” 

Dr. Grace Walcott and three other 
American women physicians had lately 
the distinguished honor of an invitation 
by Professor Billroth, of Vienna, to attend 
his private Clinic four times and witness 
his own operations. The next day he 
took them to his private museum where 
they saw some of the results of his surgi- 
cal triumphs. Professor Billroth is at 
the head of continental surgeons, and a 
few years ago led the opposition to the 
admission of women to the medical 
schools. The fact that these American 
-women doctors were invited by Dr. 
Billroth to his own Clinic and to his pri- 
vate museum, created quite a sensation 
in Vienna and was quoted in all the papers. 
But the fact shows the growth of public 
sentiment. 





John Brown, Jr., eldest son of John 
Brown, of historical fame, at a conven- 
tion in 1866, at Oak Harbor, O., offered 
the following : 


Resolved, That the true end and aim of a Re- 
ublican form of government, is protection to all 
ts people in the enjoyment of equal rights before 

the law; and that this end cannot be secured in 
our country except by granting to all intelligent, 
loyal citizens a free expression of their will at 
the ballot-box, without regard to color, race, or 
sex. 


“Mrs. Flora P. Hogbin, who edits the 
Salina (Kansas) Herald, says: The dele- 
gates to the Republican State conven- 
tion at Topeka, on the 25th, did a very 
graceful thing by stopping their delibera- 
tions at the request of the ladies, and 
authorizing the ladies to take up a collec- 
tion to beautify the barracks and rooms 
of the soldiers’ home in Leavenworth. The 
bands played patriotic airs as the ladies 
passed through the throng and returning 
reported $110 paid them.” That was good, 
but it will be a finer thing when the men 
of Kansas, without respect to party, 
secure full suffrage for the women of 
their young State on the same terms as 
men. 

The friends of Hon. Edward L. Pierce. 
of Milton, are urging his nomination for 
Congressman. Suffragists will feel kind- 
ly toward Mr. Pierce for his action in 1872, 
in reporting, as chairman of the Republi- 
can State Convention, an explicit endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage iu the platform. 
His more recent record does not entitle us 
to claim him an a suffragist, but we give 
him credit for personal integrity, breadth 
of view, and capacity for constructive leg- 
islation. Mr. Pierce would make himself 
felt in the House of Representatives in be- 
half of good government. Hon. A. W. 
Beard, a pronounced friend of woman 
suffrage, is also named for the position, 
for which he is eminently fitted. 

In speaking of seafaring women in Ire- 
land, a writer in Woman's World says: 
“The women of these coasts and islands 
are as skilful as the men in handling the 
oar and rudder. They know every sunken 
rock and dangerous current of the intri- 
cate channels between the great island of 
Aran and the mainland, and take the buats 
in and out in all kinds of weathers. For 
many years, a Grace Darling of this west- 
ern coast, the daughter of a pilot who 
lived on Eights Island, went out in storm 
and darkness with her old father, never 
trusting him alone, as she knew his weak- 
ness for the whiskey. This brave girl never 
flinched from facing the wildest gales, 
fearing that disaster might befall her fa- 
ther and the vessels it was his business to 
guide to safe anchorage, if she were not at 
the helm. Many a ship’s crew beating 
about between Aran and Owey owed its 
preservation to Nellie Boyle. ‘Two sisters 
have taken the post boat into Aran for 
many years, their father, John Nancy, be- 
ing now old and infirm.” 





DYSPEPSIA 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for dyspepsia more successful than 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones the stomach and other or- 
gans, removes the faint feeling, creates a good 
appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. Give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair 
trial. It will do you good. 





MT, CARROLL SEMINARY :i:czru. 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 
GLOVES. 


Ladies visiting the city should examine the Trav- 
elling, Riding and driving Gloves at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
53 West Street, 
At “THE RED GLOVE.” 


FOR LADIES! 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or pees og powders. Sold oni: 
incans. Roya BAKING PowpeRr Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N: Y. 


EXPOSUR 


QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


( NE of the bravest and most useful ventures 

ever undertaken in this country—modelled 
on one in Germany, but having to face far more 
formidable difficulties—is that now carried on for 
some months by the Boston Journal of Health, 
namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with the rich proprietors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
itless money can devise to crush the periodical ; 
but its editor, “Dr. Frank,” and the able chem- 
ist, “Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 














work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $1 a year, 
and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,’’ professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 
per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 
half-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Travellers’ Record. 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 





GOOD THINGS MUSICAL 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform them, to 
understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in the 
immense establishments of OLIVER DITSON 
& COQ., who have on han 


CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONGS, SA- 
CRED SONGS, SCHOOL SONGS, SUNDAY 
SCHUOL SONGS, COMIC SONGS, COLLEGE 
SONGS, JUBILEK SONGS, ‘POPULAR 
SONGS. CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, TONIC-SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC 

SIC E AND (CHORUSES, 


10 
AND ALL OTHER 
IN FACT EVERY KIND OF 
IS MADE. 


All this is in the shape of Sheet Music (3,000,000 
pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of music collect- 
ed in well-bound books (4,000 kinds). Send for Lists, 
| Catalogues, Descriptions and Advice. Any book 
| mailed for retail price. 


SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 





PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
| YOUNG  PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, NG 
| CLASSICS, Soprano, SONG CLASSICS, Alto 
and Hass, CLASSIC TENUR SONGS. Each, 
. Very select and good music. 


Send the price of any book and receive it by return 


mail. The convenience of this arrangement is appre- 
ciated by tl is of t 8. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 











HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 







THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


Wy . pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 





THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


4 j and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 







2. ‘ 
“TN 


NIE oo 


PATENTED. 


’ that of a corset front, so that a corset and oreeee bust su) port is provided 
ee within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for and 
ng littl Ses kes beds aval i Papin, the parts, and 
x le ones has ven in 8 ig the . from 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. _ 


PRICES. 
Style = Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones 


rtions and requirements of 





1, Bone Front only 
“ @, « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without 8 
t ii, ee BOmCd. «+. ccoccccccsvess . 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...........c-sceresceeeeess 75 
“ 631, Infants’ SF wds ces. covdccetsbovecceces 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over ote and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and 


state age o 


ve = poy poe in one ae to all who desire r" learn more oe meritorious t. 
aiste sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on recei; and if not 
returned in ention THE 


we will exchange or refund the money, if 


aw One good Agent waxted for every City and Town in the United States. A: 


order. M OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
ddress 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 
el 


BY J. P. 


Hope— you're a little vixen! 
No— a—a gentle, curious jade, 
Ever weaving wreaths of fancy, 
In the brain of man and maid. 


Ever searching in thy coyness 
With keen coquetry and grace 
For victims; and in shyness 
Veiling thy coquettish face. 


Beware then thou man or maiden, 
Of the ever treacherous hour, 

Of basking in her sunshine, 

Until deluged by a shower. 








Ny WE bas 
For The Woman’s Journal 
MUSINGS. 


BY FLORA N. CANDEE. 





How many years shall I walk this earth, 
Emerald carpet beneath my feet, 
Watching each spring’s mysterious birth, 
Hearing its voices rare and sweet; 
Gazing rapt on a sunset sky, 
Looking with awe on a mountain’s crest, 
Seeking from nature’s ministry 
Grateful solace of peace and rest? 


How many years shal! I fill my place, 
Humble and small in the world’s great plan, 
Doing the duties and seeking the grace 
Of each day’s need as a woman can ?— 
How much longer will home and friends 
Bless my living and nourish my heart ?— 
How many years ere death’s coming rend 
Ties of friendship and love apart’ 


Sometimes I hope it may not be long; 
Cares grow heavy and strength will fail, 
Happiness seems but a siren’s song 
Borne to our ears by a passing gale; 
Weary endeavor and sad unrest 
Mingle oft with success and joy; 
Life when taken at very best 
Holds its portion of base alloy. 


Distant or near though the day may be 
Nothing to dread or to fear have I; 
Time stretches out to eternity, 
Earth touches heaven ’neath a bending sky; 
Living or dying, or here or there, 
It matters not where my path may tend, 
I can never go from His loving care 
Who will guide and guard me to the end. 
Hinsdale, Til. 
——— &O-> 


BY THE BROOK. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 











Here is the song that came tome 

From the ripples that bubble and break and flee 

Over the brook stones. Mysteries here 

Are whispered. Listen: Their meaning is clear 

To the lovers who love our songful tide 

And long by our murmuring banks abide. 

Amber sparkles, crystal beams, 

Laughing dimples, starry gleams 

Change, and lure thee! Hush, and hear 

Our liquid laughter, low and clear, 

And below there, baffling glee, 

And many voices calling thee! 

Come! come down the valley mild! 

Come! you loved us as a child 

And we loved you! Come away! 

All adown the dreamy day 

Wander with us. . . . What is this? 

Oh, the lovely light! The bliss 

Of forgotten days! The flowers! 

And the long, long, sunny hours! 

What should give you back again 

Care and heartache, toil and pain? 

Under green and fragrant gloom, 

Balsam, willow, brake and broom, 

We go singing. Where we sleep 

In the clear pools calm and deep, 

Heavenly pictures, blue and still, 

Rest with forest, rock and hill. 

And the faces of your dreams 

Flash and smile in broken gleams 

Where we follow. Come away 

To the world where children play. 

Who can half its wonders tell? 

Lotus bloom and asphodel 

Fade before the flowers that grew 

In that charméd world for you. 

Leaping, dancing, sweet and wild 

Through the kingdom of the child; 

To all gladness giving tongue, 

Lo, we are forever young. 

We, the waters of the spring, 

Born a brook to laugh and sing. 
—Portiand Transcript. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
BABY MAY. 


BY GERTRUDE F. GILBERT. 


“I'd thank you, ma’am, to sweep the 
dirt of your house on your own garden 
plot, and not against my parlor windows, 
if you please, ma‘am!” called out in high 
treble the quick-tempered and voluble 
Mrs. Bray, thrusting her curly head 
through one of the windows aforesaid, 
and regarding with a frown her arch- 
enemy, Mrs. Bruck, who was vigorously 
sweeping her front steps, and allowing 
the dust she raised to fly in all directions. 

Mrs. Bruck, cool arid disdainful, not 
pausing for an instant in her task, an- 
swered only by a contemptuous smile, 
which exasperated her excitable adver- 
sary more than any words would have 
done, and Mrs. Bray’s wrath waxed higher 
and hotter. 

**You keep your house none too clean, 
ma’am, as I have noticed,” she baywled, 
‘‘and it is the third time this week that I 
have had to clean my windows on account 
of the dirt you have thrown upon them.” 

At this thrust at her neatness, Mrs. 
Bruck, who prided herself on her house- 
keeping, turned livid, but still she made 
no answer. She busily swept what was 
left of the dust from her parlor, and the 
mud from her steps, into a little pile, and 
waited until her adversary, who had dis- 
appeared from the window, emerged from 





the door, as was her custom on similar 
occasions, laden with immaculate clean- 
ing cloths, and a shining tin basin filled 
with suds, and though there was hardly a 
speck upon the panes, the wind having 
blown the dust aside, Mrs. Bray zealously 
and ostentatiously applied the suds to 
giass already shining. Mrs. Bruck, mali- 
ciously watching, waited until the panes 
were thoroughly wet, then with a vigor- 
ous motion of the broom sent the little 
pile of dirt she had gathered full upon 
them, and with an insulting laugh disap- 
peared within doors. 

This last act drove the irascible Mrs. 
Bray to the verge of frenzy. 

“You'll rue this to the day of your 
death, you spiteful huzzy!” she said, in a 
voice choked with passion. Trembling 
with rage, she dropped her cleaning 
cloths and rushed into the house. Aimless 
and purposeless, like one gone mad, she 
rushed from the front of the house to the 
back; there, through the open door, she 
espied at the bottom of the garden Baby 
Bruck and Baby Bray, making mud pies, 
and playing together in the utmost har- 
mony. 

These infants did not share the hostile 
feelings of their mothers. They were, on 
the contrary, so strongly attached that 
they were never happy apart. Being too 
young to understand what the family hon- 
or of their respective houses required, 
there had been no effort made to separate 
them. But now Mrs. Bray’s anger was 
at white heat. She not only hated Mrs. 
Bruck with an intensity of feeling she had 
no words to describe, but she hated every- 
thing belonging to her, and the sight of 
the two children together made her furi- 
ous. 

“I'll spank that child within an inch of 
his life, if he don’t stop playing with that 
Bruck young one. Elmer, Elmer, leave 
that dirty little brat, and come to me!” 
she bawled, rushing out to separate the 
infants. 

The children heard the angry call, but 
having only just began their play, were 
determined not to be separated. The gar- 
den sloped down to the banks of a 
stream, on which stood Mr. Bray’s mill. 
The fence that divided it from the stream 
was an old one, and there was a break in 
it close at hand, large enough for the chil- 
dren to creep through. As Mrs. Bray 
came rushing toward them. the children 
ran for that, baby Elmer, who was by far 
the larger and stronger of the two, ten- 
derly assisting baby May, who was a deli- 
cate, fragile little creature, through the 
aperture. Having cleared it, at the cost 
of torn frocks and scratched faces, they 
crouched down under the shelter of a 
great tree outside that grew on the bank 
of the stream. Fancying themselves se- 
curely hid, they waited with bated breath 
until the pursuit should be over, blue eyes 
and black keeping watch through the 
foliage. 

Mrs. Bray rushed across the green 
sward and gained the fence in no time. 
She paused there but for an instant to re- 
peat her angry call, and no answer com- 
ing, she ran to a part of the garden where 
the fence was sunken, and cleared it at a 
bound. Once on the bank, it took buta 
glance of her sharp, black eyes to discern 
the fugitives. ‘There, under shelter of the 
great maple-tree, she saw her child hiding 
from her, her child, vouchsafing no answer 
to her call, setting at naught her authori- 
ty, and clinging to the child of her arch- 
enemy! For once, she was too angry to 
speak. She swooped down on the infants 
like an eagle on its prey. She wasin such 
a rage that the children were afraid of 
her, and began to cry and cling the closer 
to each other, resisting her frantic at- 
tempts to separate them. Her blows 
rained on both alike, and, at last, a cruel 
one fell on the arm of baby May, and the 
little hand relaxed its hold. The angry 
woman seized her child, and pulling him 
towards her, gave the little delicate creat- 
ure from whom she had freed him, a vig- 
orous push. She had been in too great a 
rage to notice that during the brief con- 
flict they had gone nearer and nearer to 
the edge of the bank. Now the angry 
push sent the child to the very verge, 
where she tottered and swayed a moment, 
then fell, with a loud cry, into the water 
below. 

For one moment, a dumb horror that 
paralyzed every motion, that froze her 
blood and the wild cry on her lips, seized 
the frightened woman as she looked down 
on the poor little creature, whose fear of 
the water in Which it struggled was so 
much greater that even its fear of her, 
that the white. frightened face was up- 


_turned to hers beseechingly, and the baby 


arms outstretched to her for help. Face 
and form disappearing beneath the water 
broke the spell, and with a shriek that 
woke the very echoes, and a frantic bound, 
she was in the water too, wildly making 
for the spot where baby May had disap- 
peared. She was a good swimmer, and 
by great effort she gained it.. But the 
water had been swollen by recent rains, 





and the little creature borne down stream 
by the current, rose at some distance from 
the spot where she sank. By heroic en- 
deavor Mrs. Bray reached that spot also, 
and just as baby May was sinking for the 
second time, she caught and held her fast. 
The child was unconscious, but still alive. 
With a cry of thanksgiving and a choking 
sob she saw that. Carefully holding the 
little head above water, she turned and 
tried to reach the shore. It was not far 
off, but her wet, heavy clothing and the 
burden she bore, dragged her down and 
impeded every motion, and in going back 
she was obliged to breast the current of 
the swollen stream. Holding her precious 
burden tight she struggled on. Though 
putting forth her utmost strength and 
spurred to heroic endeavor by the agoniz- 
ing consciousness that every moment spent 
in the struggle to gain the shore was one 
moment’s less chance for life to the child 
she was carrying, her progress was slow. 
As she neared the shore, she became ex- 
hausted, and the last few strokes required 
so great an effort that they taxed her fail- 
ing powers beyond endurance. Clasping 
tightly the child she had saved from the 
water, she fell unconscious upon the shore 
she had gained. But help was just at 
hand. The men from the mill, who had 
come too late to rescue them from the 
water, raised in their arms the two drip- 
ping, unconscious figures lying on the 
shore, and a sad little procession followed 
in their wake, as they bore Mrs. Bray 
back to her house again, and laid her on 
the bed. They laid baby May down ona 
lounge opposite. A messenger was dis- 
patched for the doctor, and one of the 
women in the little crowd ran to find the 
absent mother. It was one who from the 
opposite bank hud witnessed the scene 
from first to last, and had given the alarm 
at the mill. Being no friend of Mrs. 
Bray’s, she told the story to Mrs. Bruck 
when she found her, with sundry damag- 
ing embellishments of her own. With rage 
and anguish tugging at her heart, the 
frightened mother flew rather than ran to 
the house of her arch-enemy, and panting 
and breathless, rushed into the room 
where her baby was lying. 

All had been done that could be done, 
but the spark of life in that little, fragile 
form had gone out forever. ‘The doctor 
had cleared the room of the crowd and It 
was strangely quiet. He rose to meet the 
poor mother as she entered. She looked 
at him with wild, beseeching face; then, 
seeing the answer to the question she 
dared not ask, in the grave compassion of 
his, the stricken mother,with an agonizing 
wail, fell on her knees beside her dead. 
She kissed the little face, while her tears 
rained upon it. With words of passionate 
endearment she held the cold form close, 
then she laid her baby down, and with her 
anguished face turned upward, and her 
hands outstretched, she cried, ‘“‘I never 
will forgive her; so help me God! never, 
never, never!” 

These were the sights and sounds that 
Mrs. Bray saw and heard in a dim, far-off 
way, as she struggled back to conscious- 
ness. One dazed, uncertain moment she 
looked vaguely about her, then, in an 
instant, sharp as a sword-thrust piercing 
her heart of hearts, the memory of it all 
came back to her. With an anguish so 
great that it overcame her almost mortal 
weakness, with a great cry she sprang 
from the bed, and rushed to the lounge 
on which the dead baby was lying. 

“She is not dead! She can’t be dead! 
God would not let her die!” she cried, 
clasping wildly the little lifeless form. 
On the delicate marble arm was the black- 
and-blue mark her cruel hand had made. 
A choking sob rose in her throat as she 
caught sight of it. 

‘‘Ah! I was cruel to you, cruel to you. 
God forgive me! I struck you, baby 
May,” she groaned. “But open your 
eyes and look at me, darling. Say you 
hate me, but only speak, just to show you 
are not dead.” 

No moan of pain answered her frantic 
appeal, or eased her remorseful heart. All 
that could hear and feel and see were 
gone. She gave a wild cry as the truth 
forced itself upon her, and fell at the feet 
of the mother she had bereft. ‘Forgive 
me!” she cried, ‘for God's sake forgive 
me! I did not mean to hurt her. I call 
God to witness that I did not mean to 
hurt her. I pushed her, but I did not 
know she was so near the edge of the 
bank; I swear I did not know it; [ per- 
illed my life in trying to save hers, re- 
remember that. Be pitiful! I would’ lay 
it down now gladly, gladly, if that would 
bring her back, and I would do more than 
that,” she went on wildly, ‘‘to lay her in 
your arms alive, I would give my baby’s 
life.” 

In her passionate remorse, she was 
clinging to the knees of the woman she 
had wronged, the tears that were running 
down her face were failing on her feet. 

“Say you forgive me!” she cried in an 
agony of supplication. ‘Tell me you will 
try to forgive me or I shall go mad!” 


‘ 





But without one gleam of pity, the cold, 
set, relentless face of the woman to whom 
she prayed looked down upon her. Mrs. 
Bruck was not hard-hearted or revengeful, 
but her baby lay dead before her, dead, 
from this woman's fault, and she was in the 
first shock and passion of her grief; and 
cast in so different a mould, she could not 
understand the stormy, impassioned, un- 
disciplined nature of the one prostrate at 
her feet, or know the frightful risk to 
both of the course she was taking. 

“I never will forgive you, never,” she 
said, at last, in cold, slow tones. 

“You don’t mean it!” shrieked the half- 
demented suppliant, still clinging to her 
despairingly. ‘You can’t mean it, and see 
me suffer so. You don’t know what you 
say.” 

Striving to tear herself from the strong 
clasp that held her, and spurning the 
prostrate figure at her feet, the woman to 
whim she prayed said, sternly, “I. do 
mean it. It makes me worse to see you 
there. Get up, and go away.” 

Mrs. Bray ceased her supplication. For 
a moment she neither moved nor spoke. 
The silence of utter despair fell upon her. 
Then she rose to her feet with a dazed, 
uncertain, distraught air. Staring at the 
woman to whom she had prayed in vain 
with a strange, stony, terrible face, she 
burst into peal after peal of mad, discord- 
ant laughter. 

‘*Merciful powers,” cried the doctor, and 
springing forward he caught Mrs. Bruck 
by the arm. He so far forgot himself 
that he shook her. ‘*Woman,” he said, 
sternly, “do you know what you have 
done?” 

Mrs. Bruck did not feel the vice-like 
grasp upon her arm. She did not hear 
him. Ina horror so great that for a mo- 
ment even her dead baby was forgotten, 
she looked on the ruin she had wrought. 
The wild laughter ended in a wilder cry, 
and throwing up her arms, Mrs. Bray fell 
to the floor. They raised her up, and laid 
her on the bed. A burning fever was 
upon her, and she muttered incoherently. 

“Doctor, is there any hope?” gasped 
Mrs. Bruck, as she bent over her. 

“One chance out of ten for her life,” 
said the doctor, grimly. 

In an agony of remorse that exceeded, 
if it were possible, the remorse of the 
woman who had prayed to her but a few 
moments previous, Mrs. Bruck hung over 
the prostrate form upon the bed. 

She took her place by the bedside, and 
from that moment she hardly left it. She 
knew no rest; she scarcely ate or slept. 





Night and day she kept her tireless, un- 
ceasing watch. ‘To bring the woman she 
had wronged back to life and reason, if it | 
were possible, that was the task she had 
set herself, and health and strength, her 
very life itself, was offered up upon this | 
altar of atonement. She left her dead | 
baby to be cared for by others, and when 
the time came to bury it from sight, they | 
brought her child to the bedside she hard- | 
ly quitted for a last kiss, and a last look. | 
The dreary time crept on, without one 
ray of hope or comfort, while the woman 
she watched trembled between life and 
death. How long it lasted she could not 
tell; to her tortured heart it seemed an 
age of suffering. But stars illumed this 
night of anguish. In dreams that visited 
her brief sleep, a glorified, radiant little 
being came that called her mother, bring- 
ing with it subtle, holy influences which 
taught the blessed truths of Christian 
forgiveness, charity and love, and a voice 
fell from divine heights, saying what it 
said with mortal lips over eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, ‘**Little children, love one 
another.” It would rouse her from her 
sleep to watch with agony too deep for 
words, for some stray gleam of the reason 
she had quenched, which might never re- 
turn, and to say over and over, with 
streaming tears, ‘‘God will forgive.” 


As the days and nights went on, a 
marked change came over her, born of 
these subtle influences, these divine teach- 
ings. A great love filled her heart for the 
woman who had wronged her, and whom 
she had wronged, a love springing from 
the Christ love that was born within her, 
deeper, stronger, immeasurably more ten- 
der than the old-time friendship was. 
For they had been friends once, and all 
the good Mrs. Bray had done her, in the 
old time when they loved each other, rose 
up before her, and she thought how gen- | 
erous and noble she had been, how helpful 
and kind, and bending over the sick woman 
in her helplessness, she wondered how she 
could ever have forgotten these things, 
and warred against and hated her. She 
saw, by a divinely illuminated conscience, 
that for the tragic ending of their quarrel 
she herself was most to blame. It was 
her cool, insulting, aggravating ways that 
had lashed the quick, high temper into a 
fury that caused her baby’s death. 

What she had wildly prayed for came 
suddenly one day, when hope was well- 
nigh dead within her. As she sat by the 
‘bed, looking despairingly at the pallid 
face upon the pillow, the eyes, with the 














a 
light of reason in them, opened sudden} 
and looked at her, and a feeble smile cams 
upon the pale lips, as they closed again jn 
a deep sleep. Mrs. Bruck’s self-contro| 
had been so great that she had neither 
spoken nor moved, but worn down by 
mental suffering and ceaseless watchj 
this sudden shock of joy overwhelmed her 
and for the first time since her drear. 
watch began, she fainted at her post, 
But when, a little later, the doctor came, 
she was in her usual place, keeping a gj. 
lent, almost breathless watch beside the 
bed. " 

After a few whispered words with her, 
the doctor bent over the sleeping woman, 
and his grave facebrightened. The eri. 
sis is past,” he said, “and she is saved, 
That is, she may be saved with care, 
Devotion like yours, Mrs. Bruck, works 
miracles sometimes. It seems to have done 
so in this case. When she wakes, watch 
yourself and her; any excitement now 
may prove fatal.” Praying she might 
have wisdom to follow the doctor’s jp. 
struction, Mrs. Bruck sat by the bed, hour 
after hour, watching that long, deep sleep, 
and hoping for, yet dreading, the awaken. 
ing. 

It came at an unlooked-for moment, and 
took her unawares. Again the eyes of the 
sick woman opened suddenly, and looked 
into the heavy eyes that had for hours 
kept their sleepless watch upon her. One 
look at the changed face was enough, the 
face full of love for her, and worn and 
haggard with long watching and suftering, 
and as she looked, intuitively she knew it 
all. A wondrous softness came upon the 
thin, wan features. She slowly moved 


one attenuated hand, and feebly stroked’ 


the cheek of the faithful watcher with 
tender, loving fingers. No word was spo- 
ken. This was all, and it was enough; all 
that could be borne by either then. Con- 
fession and explanation came later. 

From the grace that had caused them 
to forgive and love each other, a divine 
charity was born within them that em- 
braced all humanity, and when health and 
strength returned, these two who had 
wronged each other, and forgiven each 
other, went forth hand in hand, minister- 
ing to the suffering and sinning. They 
labored together for homeless and neg- 
lected children, and were foremost in 
every good work. Oh! baby May, even 
thy brief mortal life held within it infinite 
possibilities of good; even thou didst not 
live to thyself or die to thyself. 


+++ 
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“THAT BLESSED OLD MAID.” 


“There is no other way, Clara. I am 
the only relative she has left, and we must 





| invite her here for the winter, anyhow. 


She and John stayed with father and 
mother while I was roaming here and 
there. Now they are all gone, Martha’s 
alone, and it’s no more than right for me 


| to look out for her awhile. I'll write im- 


mediately.” 

“Yes, Nathan, that is right, I know, 
but I can’t help dreading it. I always had 
a horror of old maids;” and Mrs. Tracy 
looked nervously around the plain kitchen 
of the little farm-house. 

**You needn’t be afraid of Martha; she 
isn’t very old, and, I venture to say, none 
of the trying, disagreeable old maids we 
read of.’ 

In spite of his reassuring words Mrs. 
‘Tracy dreaded the arrival of her husband’s 
maiden sister, whom he had not seen since 
the day he left his New England home 
to try his fortune in the New West. 

But, as Clara soon discovered, there 
was nothing to fear in the quiet, sad-faced 
woman who came to them, whose life had 
been so full of devotion to others, and 
noble self-sacrifice, that there had been 
no time for growing hard and bitter, be- 
cause some of life’s sweetest blessings 
had been denied her. 

The children, Bert and Mabel and baby 
Ray, with the unerring instinct of child- 
hood, felt the depth of her quiet kindness, 
and took her at once into their loving 
little hearts. 

Miss Tracy, although wholly unobtru- 
sive, was observant. This together with 
the interest she felt in her brother’s fam- 
ily led her, before she had been many 
weeks an inmate of his house, to make # 
discovery. 

Nathan, in his desire to get on in the 
world, was missing much that would have 
made life pleasant. In thinking so coD- 
stantly of the future, he was losing all the 
sweetness of the present. That this was 
affecting the whole family was only (00 
apparent. It was seen in Clara’s anxious, 
weary face, and repeated in a less degree 
upon the countenances of the children. 

There seemed to be no rest for any of 
them. No relaxation in the struggle fo 
existence. Nofliing to vary the weary 


monotony of every-day labor, which, like 
some huge Juggernaut, was crushing 
neath its wheels all that might have made 
life sweet and pleasant. Martha shravk 
from interference with the habits of her 
brother’s family; but looking ahead, she 
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saw for them nothing but sorrow and dis- 
and felt that something 
ust be done to save them, 

Watching for an opportunity to talk 
alone with Nathan, she gladly accepted 
his invitation one morning to ride with 
him to town. 

They were rolling rapidly over the level 

when Martha broke the silence. 

“Jt is truly exhilarating in this bracing 
air, over these fine roads, especially with 
so nice a ‘rig,’ as you cail it. The buggy 
js easy and the horses really fine animals. 
You must be doing well now, Nathan.” 

“I sup I am, Martha; but it has 
been a hard pull, with losing crops, sick- 
ness, ete. We're in debt yet, but with 
pard work and economy I guess we can 
make it in another year.” 

“Then what will come next?” 

“J intend to have a nice large barn and 
some choice cattle; then I shall build a 

house and prepare to take comfort. 
There isn’t a better farm than mine for 
miles around, and I must make the best 
improvement possible... Then, some day, 
we'll have the best of everything.” 

“But who will share it with you?” 

“Why, my family, of course!” opening 
his eyes wide with astonishment. 

“All except Clara, you mean,” solemnly. 

“Why, Martha, how you talk! Itis for 
her I'm working—who else, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“Now, Nathan, gust take « few plain 
words from your sister, who means only 
kindness. I’ve had experience, and in my 
judgment, Clara hasn’t vitality enough to 
take her through another year of hard 
work. I have your interests at heart, and 
would not needlessly arouse your fears; 
but Iam convinced that your wife is wear- 
ing out. She must rest from this con- 
stant labor, or your children will soon be 
motherless.” 

“Don’t, Martha, talk in that way! Clara 
is as well as usual. She was always 
slender and delicate. I’d gladly have 
kept her in ease, but she knew she married 
a poor man, and was willing to work up.” 
He was a little annoyed. 

“JT doubt not you have been kind and 
good to her, and now that she has helped 
‘work up’ so far, 1 know you will be glad 
to give her a vacation. You do not realize 
what it is to care for three children and do 
all the work that must be done in a farm- 
house. She might have been slender when 
agirl, but not careworn. ‘To-night, if you 
look at one of her old pictures, you will be 
convinced I am right.” 

“Suppose 1 am; what then?” 

“How much would it cost to send her 
back to Ohio for the winter? I can keep 
house.” : 

“Simply out of the question. She 
would not go anyhow, Martha.” 

“T thought you didn’t know it; but she 
is as homesick as a child to see her mother 
and father. She hasn’t said so, she never 
complains, but an unutterable longing fills 
her eyes, and quick tears when she speaks 
of them. Sure of your consent and my 
willingness to keep house for her, she 
would go gladly.” 

“And you think it would do her good?” 

“Undoubtedly, and it would be the 
cheapest medicine you could give her, and 
the surest. Think over it a day or so, 
Nathan.” 

That evening, Martha was not surprised 
to see a startled, anxious look on her 
brother's face, as he closely regarded his 
wife, whenever he thought himself unob- 
served. Husbands are often the blindest 
of all persons in regard to their wives, but 
Nathan was convinced. That night when 
they were alone, he suddenly exclaimed : 

“Clara, how would you like to visit 
your mother this fall?” 


She looked at him a moment in silence, p | 


while a wave of crimson swept over her 
pale face. Then turning away she said, 
brokenly : 

“Don’t talk about it, Nat; I know we 
i. afford it, and I’d rather not speak of 


“But we can afford it, and Martha is 
Willing to keep house for me. Now, do 
you want to go, dear?” 

There was an unconscious look of pain 
in his face and a tone of reproach in his 
Voice which she could not understand. _ 

“Oh, Nathan!” she sobbed with her face 
hidden on his shoulder, ‘don’t imagine 
that I love you any less, or am tired of 
our little home; but I do want so much to 
see my father and mother.” 

“Well, then, you shall go, little wife. 
Don’t ery so, I didn’t know you eared so 
much; but that settles it, you shall go.” 

After Mrs. Tracy “and the baby were 
Sone, Martha looked around the unorna- 
mented rooms and resolved there should 
be something new, something bright and 
Pretty to weleome back the housekeeper. 
The“tront room” had never been furnished, 
but after considering her resources, Martha 

t she could manage it if she could 

“ Nathan into buying a carpet. 

A carpet? Why, Martha!” he ex- 
at her proposal, too astonished to 
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**What was Clara’s old home like? You 
d®n’t want her to notice too sharp a con- 
trast on her return,” said the sister, quiet- 
ly. 

“I may get a new carpet,” thoughtfully ; 
“but so many things would have to fol- 
low.” 

“Nat, when father and mother died, we 
were going to divide the things, but you 
had no home then, and while John and I 
stayed, everything remained the same. 
When I came here I sold or packed every- 
thing, and there is a big box for you, 
which is on its way out here. Besides 
bedding and clothing, there are pictures, 
curtains, vases, a table-spread, and some 
of mother’s nice rugs. They will help to 
furnish the room. I guess you can afford 
to buy a cane-seat rocker and two chairs, 
and we'll make the rest.” 

‘I'd like to know how.” 

‘*There are two bottomless chairs in the 
granary. I will ebonize the frames, cush- 
ion seat and back, and with stripes of em- 
broidery and heavy fringe they will be 
handsome. The old rocker which is for- 
ever coming to pieces can be mended and 
treated likewise, minus the rockers, and 
you'll have an easy chair. A pine table, 
which you can make, stained and var- 
nished and covered with the spread, will 
do nicely.” 

‘Well, it sounds practicable. I'll help 
all I can.” 

“There will be ottomans to make, a 
mantel to put up, and a cornice for the 
curtains. It will take all our spare time 
all winter, but how pleased Clara will be.” 

“IT intend to have everything nice for 
her some day.” 

“Yes, Nat; but a woman must have 
something to live on in the meantime. 
There’s a love of the beautiful in every 
woman’s heart, and it must be satisfied. 
If surrounded by grand scenery, the mind 
can feed on that; but here, in this level, 
monotonous country, I believe the homes 
should be very bright and attractive.” 

‘There may be some truth in that, but I 
never thought of it before,” replied Na- 
than. 

“It is not common for a man to think 
about the home as a woman does, for he 
mingles with the world, while most of her 
hours are spent inside the four walls. 
Clara had no time to fix up anything; the 
baby was a sight of trouble; but if you 
and the children help, we can do won- 
ders.” 

And they did. When Clara came home 
four months later she scarcely knew the 
place. 

“Come and look at your wife,” whis- 
pered Martha, when Nathan had finished 
his chores and was ready for a happy 
evening. 

There she was ip the pretty room, chat- 
ting with the children. Joy and gladness 
shone through her face, which had lost 
its sharpness and pallor, and there was an 
elasticity in her movements which recalled 
her girlhood. 

‘She iooks ten years younger, Martha; 
and if I can help it she shall never work so 
again. You've taught me a lesson I’ll not 
forget. We'll take all the comfort we can 
now, if we never get a big house.” 

**Martha has made it so pretty that we 
shan’t want another,” exclaimed Clara, 
hearing his last remark as they entered the 


room. ‘I’m so thankful to you all for this 


pleasant home-coming.” 

‘Martha deserves the thanks, for she 
planned it all,” said Nathan, catching up 
the baby. 

**You are a jewel, Martha; and to think 
I was afraid of you and dreaded to have 
you come.” 

‘“*Was that because you knew I was an 
old maid?” said Martha, laughing. 

“Yes, that’s justit. I didn’t know, you 
see, that you were such a ‘blessed old 
maid.’ "—The Hearthstone. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


The Topeka Argus says: 

“Municipal suffrage has done one good 
thing for Atchison. It has given her at 
least one good temperance councilman, 
Mr. Wm. Fisher, son of Rev. Fisher, late 
of this city ; known to all the State as the 
brave pioneer preacher whose home with 


all its contents was burned in Lawrence, | 


and his life saved by the heroism of his 
wife. For the slaveholders of Missouri 
were very anxious to get him into heaven, 
believing their sway on earth would be 
more prosperous. Will has his father’s 
and mother’s courage, and is backed up by 
a plucky little wife who was not ashamed 
to eleotloncer for her husband, especially 
after the ‘joint’ keepers hissed and swore 
between their teeth that such a temper- 
ance crank could not be elected. So the 
ladies’ es, election day, ran side 
by side with the rum chariots, and 
like Gideon came oft conquerors. With 
the victorious ladies, we rejoice and are 

lad that the wicked power that ran riot 
fn Atchison so long has got its first blow 
from the Christian women, and that the 
preacher’s worthy boy won the day. ‘I 
was not ashamed,’ said bis wife, in relat- 
ing her veons experience, ‘to work for 
my husband, knowing that the cause of 
temperance and jaw and order in our ward 
would be benefited by his influence and 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHY MINNI£ COULD NOT SLEEP. 


She sat up in bed. The curtain was 
drawn up, and she saw the moon, and it 
looked as if it were laughing at her. 

*You needn’t look at me, Moon,” she 
said, ‘‘you don’t know about it, you can't 
see in the daytime. Besides I am going 
to sleep.” 

She lay down and tried to go to sleep. 
Her clock on the mantel went “tick tock, 
tick tock.” She generally liked to hear it. 
But to-night it sounded just as if it said 
**I-know, I-know, I-know.” 

**You don’t know, either,” said Minnie, 
opening her eyes wide. ‘*You weren't 
there, you old thing! you were up-stairs.” 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot. He 
took his head from under his wing, and 
cried out, ‘*Polly did!’ 

“That’s a wicked story, you naughty 
bird,” said Minnie. ‘You were in grand- 
ma’s room, so now!” 

Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. 
She lay down and counted white sheep, 
just as grandma said she did, when she 
couldn’t sleep. But there was a big lump 
in her throat. “Oh, I wish I hadn’t!” 

Pretty soon there came a very soft pat- 
ter of four little feet, and her pussy jumped 
up on the bed, kissed Mipnie’s cheek, and 
then began to “‘pur-r-f-r, pur-r-r-r.” It 
was very queer, but that, too, sounded as 
if pussy said, **I-know, I-know.” 

**Yes, you do know, kitty,” said Minnie, 
and then she threw her arms around kit- 
ty’s neck and cried bitterly. ‘*And—I 
guess—I want—to—see—my—mamma!” 

Mamma opened her arms when she saw 
the little weeping girl coming, and then 
Minnie told her miserable story. 

“I was awful naughty, mamma, but I 
did want the custard-pie so bad, and so I 
ate it up, ’most a whole pie, and then, I— 
I—oh, I don’t want to tell, but I ’spect I 
must, I shut kitty in the pantry to make 
you think she did it. But I’m truly sorry, 
mamma.” 

Then mamma told Minnie that she had 
known all about it. But she had hoped 
the little daughter would be brave enough 
to tell her all about it herself. 

‘But, mamma,” she asked, “Show did 
you know it wasn’t kitty ?’’ 

‘*Because kitty would never have left a 
spoon in the pie,” replied mamma.—Little 
Men and Women. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
bie, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, put none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomAs Cook, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all” Mrs. E. B 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 


1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 
2. It not increase to smoke. 
can over night without care. 
4. 1t uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
the work r a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 
FT aes do as good work at the end of five years 
as je 

7. And as a heater, is nothing that uses oil, that 
ean be compared a5? 
Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washin 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
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dread the washing of—try 


of the imitations. 


washing and cleaning. 


SEVERE TEST. When 


you have articles too fine—too 


J delicate to be washed in the ordinary 
4 way—the finest laces or embroideries— 
wash them with PYLE’S PEARLINE, 
in the manner directed on each package. 
There is no rubbing, hence no wear and 
tear of the fabrics, 
When you have something exceedingly 
coarse and soiled—something that you 


PYLE’S PEARLINE on it. 


There is no rubbing, hence no wear and tear on yourself. 
We guarantee PEARLINE to be harmless, but beware 


PEARLINE is the modern means for easy and good 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Dress helorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 





We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 


Twelve Numbers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


SONSHODEON@]Y, The Jenness - Miller 


*@00+09D Peay sie, rw yvOrKke 
ae : Pub. Co., 


23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
Shield made 
Have been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any oth- 
er Shield made 
in U. S. or Eu- 
rope. Beware 
of imitations. 








SAMPLE PAtr, 
By mail, 
25 cents. 





Pat.in U.S. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pi LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. ®1 a bottle 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
@%a devoted to the Interests of Women. 





The best and most re 
liable BRAIN AND 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM a Ae Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOon, JR.,/ 
) 


Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PEK YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spence copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 

WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secvnd Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 
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WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. BSTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA.° 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. orol 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
ee or Annual Announcement address the 
ecre » Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously a is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
yy = Eneis ands mode to order. Office hours, 
r © 4, daily, except Thursdays, Also eve 8 
deserved for outside prantice. ’ —_ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa 














COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......+++seeeee+ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......seccccseeceseeees 225.00 


Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....+sssssseeseees 
Demonsetrator’s Fee, payable but once ee 
Graduation Fese..coccccccccsce sccccccccccce 
For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
es College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. S8tu- 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information a ply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia} 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, | 
ANNA RICE POWELL, ; ©P!TORS- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bis 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 

P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 

page monthly. 60 centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


LADY AGENTS <2". secure 
employment at $50 to ; 
mouth selling 

Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspe: 
Co.,li E.Ninth St.,Cincin 
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SURPLUS WOMEN. 


Goethe says that, in order to cause a 
thing to be believed, it is only necessary 
to keep saying it over and over until the 
public ear gets thoroughly used to it. It 
is only in this way that one can explain 
the curious manner in which certain pre- 
posterous exaggerations come to be ac- 
cepted, and with constant enlargement. 
The excess of women in our older States, 
for instance, keeps growing larger and 
larger in the newspapers. This is not so 
strange, but when we find an educated 
Boston physician, in what purports to be 
a serious work—vouched for, moreover, 
by a New York physician and a Boston 
clerzgywan—putting the excess of women 
in Massachusetts at 120,000, it shakes one’s 
confidence in the common-sense of the 
community. Asa matter of fact, the act- 
ual excess of women in Massachusetts, by 
the census of 1880, was not muck more 
than half this number, being 66,205. ‘The 
total number of the male population of 
that State, as then recorded, was 858,440, 
and of the female population 924,645. 
(Compendium of Census, p. 3.) 

It has been shown by the returns of the 
Massachusetts census that this excess of 
women does not largely consist, as was 
once supposed, of the unmarried, nor yet 
of the unmarried or the divorced, but that 
it consists almost wholly of widows. By 
the State census of 1875, when the excess 
of women was 63,146, it appears that the 
excess of widows over widowers in Massa- 
chusetts was 52,903, thus accounting for 
nearly the whole excess of women over 
men. (Compendium of Massachusetts 
Census, p. 39.) This large number of 
widows is explained in manufacturing 
towns by the fact that they seek support 
for themselves and their children in the 
mills; in seaport towns, by the large mor- 
tality among sailors and fishermen, so that 
a single gale on the Banks may leave fifty 
widows; and in the State as a whole by 
the fact that it is one of the older States 
from which many young men have gone 
westward, and that in the event of their 
death their widows and children are very 
apt to return to the old nest. To this 
may be added the influence of the schools 
and colleges of Massachusetts, which 
bring many women there to educate their 
children. In a street with which the writ- 
er is familiar, in that State, there are 
seventeen houses, of which eight are occu- 
pied by widows; and four of these ladies 
have come into Massachusetts within a 
few years, either for the education of their 
own children or to assist in the education 
of the children of other people. If this is 
the case in one short street of a subur- 
ban city, it will not take long to make up 
such instances to many thousand. Under 
these circumstances some of the surplus 
women of a State must certainly be count- 
ed to its credit; they create the presump- 
tion that it is a community which attracts 
those who have families of children to be 
educated on moderate means. 

In general the presence of many surplus 
women shows a State to possess manufac- 
turing industries. Of the other New Eng- 
land States, Connecticut has 11,131 sur- 
plus women, Rhode Island 10,471, New 
Hampshire 5939. All these are manufac- 
turing States; but in Maine, where there 
are fewer manufactures, the sexes are 
almost equally balanced, there being but 
820 more on the female side of the account ; 
while in Vermont, which is essentially an 
agricultural State, there are 1,488 more 
men than women. In New York State 
the excess of women is greater than in 
Massachusetts, and amounts to 72,227; 
while in New Jersey it is 10,272, and in 
Pennsylvania but 9,581. ‘There is also an 
excess of female population in Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and the District of Columbia; 
but not in any of the Northwestern or 
Pacific States, or in the Territories. As 
the local censuses of these States have 
rarely been taken so thoroughly as in 
Massachusetts, it is difficult to tell wheth- 
er the same proportion holds as to widows 
and single women. But probably the 
same facts as to employment would pre- 
vail through the various States; and when 
we see a large excess of women in any 
community we can be pretty sure that 
most of them have gravitated thither in 
search of employment, or for the oppor- 
tunity of education, or because of the asso- 
ciations of their early home. 

And this preponderance of widows re- 
futes the impression commonly held—and 
expressly suggested by the medical writer 
above quoted—that this surplus consists 
largely of those ‘‘who are in the indus- 
trial ranks because no man hath married 
them.” In the case of the widows, at least, 
they are in the industrial ranks because 
some man hath married them, but has not 
had the strength or the continued life to 
support them. Nay, farther, they are 
there because the fact of matrimony has 
encumbered them with others to be sup- 
ported. If every woman could go through 
life with only the responsibility of sup- 
porting herself, even with a mother anda 





sister or two thrown in, she would be 
guaranteed a comparatively @asy time of 
it; but it is this necessity of being both 
father and mother to a group of small 
children that wears most upon her. Of 
the surplus of widows over widowers, as 
reported in Massachusetts, it is safe to say 
that more than a third—twenty thousand 
at least—have offspring dependent upon 
them. Their actual position refutes ut- 
terly the theory which used to be so prev- 
alent, that it is not needful to train women 
for se'f-support, but that we should train 
the men to take care of the women. No 
doubt the husbands of this vast army of 
widows would have done this had fate per- 
mitted; but the question is, Who is to do 
it now? 

So long as these women do the duty 
thus thrown upon them, they may be ‘‘sur- 
plus women,” but they are as far as possi- 
ble from useless. And indeed, when we 
look at any community that is close around 
us, it is hard to find really superfluous 
women anywhere. However it may be in 
other countries—as in England, where 
multitudes of families live on some small 
investment, and make us wonder how 
they employ themselves—here everybody 
seems busy, and there are barely enough 
unoccupied women to fill the temporary 
vacancies and act as a reserve force in 
ease of need. As we look around, it is 
difficult to find any woman idle; the ranks 
are full, and no oneis standing out. Even 
those who are resolutely indolent, or have 
thrown away their opportunities, are often- 
er men than women, and for those willing 
to work there are constantly arising such 
new occasions as to leave hardly any do- 
nothing class. Tested by what we see in 
any special community where we make 
observation, it can safely be said of the 
women who seem to be in excess that they 
are surplus only, not superfluous.—T7. W. 
H., in Harper’s Bazar. 


oo 
‘WOMEN AND CHINAMEN.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUG. 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am sorry to see any parallel drawn be- 
tween the cases of the women in this coun- 
try and the Chinese. In reality, none ex- 
ists. The women in this country are an 
important factor in our civilization. They 
rule our homes, educate our children, keep 
money in the country, pay taxes, and con- 
tribute to the well-being of every commu- 
nity. If the ballot is a human right (and 
I cannot but regard it to be such) the 
American women are certainly entitled to 
it. In this State their deprivation of it 
this year is a double injustice, if that be 
possible, for a change in our tariff system 
would closely affect the financial interests 
of many women. 

Now, in regard to the Chinamen. They 
are in this country ‘‘for revenue only.” 
It is not the law alone that prevents their 
becoming citizens. Only a few have ever 
sought to be naturalized, and most of them 
would regard a proposition to do so with 
horror. Even those who are born here have 
but one dream—to go to the Flowery King- 
dom just as soon as they have money 
enough to live on. Itis estimated that there 
are in this city about sixty thousand Chi- 
nese. This is probably an underestimate, as 
there are hundreds upon hundreds living 
under ground who never see the light of 
day. As it is for their interest to keep 
any knowledge of their real numbers from 
the public, they do their best to escape 
count. They have burrowed under our 
city from street to street. I have, myself, 
threaded miles of their passage ways, 
twenty-five feet under ground, just wide 
enough for one person to pass, stooping, 
and lighting his way by a candle. These 
passages are lined on either side by dens, 
some not over six or seven feet square, 
and each occupied by at least two China- 
men. I have seen rooms eight feet square 
and eight feet high, with a platform 
across one end, half way up the wall, 
serving as a bed for several Chinamen, 
thus enabling eight or ten to live in space 
not enough for one with any regard for 
decency: In some streets you may pass 
block after block of little tenements, close 
to the streets, behind whose grated win- 
dows the painted faces of mere children 
appear, smiling, and inviting any man 
who may be of your party, to enter. A 
few weeks ago I had the pleasure (?) of 
taking Dr. ‘Titus Munson Coan, of New 
York, through this district, and I assure 
you his ideas on the Chinese question were 
greatly modified by what he saw. These 
women are slaves, bought and brought 
here by their owners. I have seen girls 
who did not seem over ten years old, in 
these places, arrayed for the vilest pur- 
poses. You can readily imagine what a 
source of corruption these places are to 
young people. The opium dens catch 
members of both sexes, and the presence 
of the Chinese among us is a source of im- 
morality terrible to contemplate. 

I said that the Chinese were in this 
country “for revenue only.” They have 
ntroduced themselves into nearly every 





industry, but particularly into the avenues 
of labor formerly open to women. Most 
of the underwear made here is the work 
of Chinamen. They do our housework, 
laundry- work, shoe-finishing, vobacco 
working, fruit canning, ete. I even heard 
of one the other day who wanted to be a 
school-teacher, pleading as his qualifica- 
tion that he ‘‘could lickie smali boy allee 
samee Melican woman.” They live on a 
few cents a day, and have seriously re- 
duced wages; but, even working at re- 
duced rates, the many thousand workers 
among them can earn a great deal of mon- 
ey. Add to this the amount earned by 
those outside the city. Then consider the 
fact that fully two-thirds of their earn- 
ings are sent home to be spent in China, 
and you will see that the Chinese are a 
great drain upon the country. Take, for 
instance, the Vaca fruit district of this 
State. There, it is estimated, about $200,- 
000 a year is paid to Chinese laborers 
alone, of which, perhaps ninety per cent 
goes to China, never to return. There is 
in this fact a possible opening for the 
labor of women which, if I were not afraid 
you will already be alarmed at the length 
of this letter, I would enlarge upon. 

What possible parallel can be drawn 
between these Chinese and our American 
women? They voluntarily alienate them- 
selves from the Americans. They under- 
mine our industries, as well as our cities. 
Your average Chinaman has no notion of 
obeying the law. He evades his taxes by 
every conceivable device. They are bound 
together in ‘‘highbinder” societies, which 
our police cannot possibly cope with, yet 
I saw in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL recently 
a paragraph classing them and women in 
the list of those to whom justice was not 
done. 

It is the policy of such papers as the 
Boston Herald to convey the idea that the 
Republican presidential candidate favors 
Chinese immigration. That is aside from 
the point, however, which is, that by draw- 
ing from what the Herald says, any such 
lesson as that ‘It is content to let women 
and Chinamen be without the freeman’s 
shield and sword; but so much the worse 
for the Herald,”—hurts the woman’s cause, 
because people who know the Chinese sit- 
vation and not that of the women, will be 
apt to conclude that it is as well for one to 
be without the ‘‘freeman’s shield and 
sword,”’ as the other. It is bad enough 
to draw such a parallel between women 
and negroes. Let us not say anything 
about the Chinese. 

All this talk is about one little para- 
graph in your paper. However, it were 
worth much more time and space, to give 
the JOURNAL even the shadow of an idea 
of the facts, for its influence is so great 
that I, for one, cannot bear to see a single 
weak argument init. I seldom do. 

A. E. KNAPP. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
sc htcinanantatiis 


DEMOCRATIC FRIENDS OF SUFFRAGE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., AvuG. 13, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The statement of some of yvur corre- 
spondents that Republicans have given the 
suflrage cause nearly all its help, and that 
Democrats have almost always been 
against it, is certainly incorrect in New 
York, and possibly may be so in some 
other States. The Democrats have been 
to some extent driven into opposition by 
the association of woman suffrage with 
prohibition, which is contrary to Demo- 
cratic principles. They have sometimes 
been kept in an adverse attitude by attacks 
on them by certain suffrage advocates. 
But wherever the matter is discreetly pre- 
sented, it is easy to gain aid. ‘The first 
committee of the New York Assembly 
that ever reported a full woman suffrage 
bill, was a Democratic committee, with 
Mayor Haggerty at its head, and this com- 
mittee was selected by the only Demo- 
cratic speaker in many years, Hon. Charles 
E. Patterson. The school suffrage act 
would not have passed the Assembly, but 
for the eftorts of a Democratic member, 
Judge John H. McCarthy. More than once 
a majority of the Democrats in the Assem- 
bly have voted for suffrage bills, and a 
majority of the Republicans against. The 
Albany Times and Press, the Troy Press, 
the Utica Observer, the Butfalo Courier, 
the New York Star, and other Democratic 
journals, have given much aid. President 
Cleveland, when governor, said publicly 
that he would approve any suffrage bill 
the Legislature would pass. In signing 
such a bill (local) later, he said he expect- 
ed that more such legislation would fol- 
low; and over the head of an adverse 
opinion by a former attorney general, he 
examined for himself the question whether 
a woman could legally hold office, found 
she could, and appointed Miss Jennie 
Turner a notary. Since Mr. Cleveland has 
been President, he has said without re- 
serve that woman suffrage is sure to come, 
and that his associates all recognized this. 
Secretary Manning certainly did; and so 
have Erastus Corning. Augustus Schell, 
William R. Roberts (Minister to Chili), 





Robert B. Roosevelt (Minister to Hol- 
land), Congressman Orlando B. Potter, 
Senator Michael C. Murphy, Attorney- 
General Denis O’Brien, and many more. 

When Senator John G. Boyd, under un- 
favorable circumstances, pushed the full 
suffrage bill to a vote in 1883, and could 
muster but six votes in a strongly Repub- 
lican Senate, four of those six Senators 
were Democrats. Gov. Hill also has ap- 
pointed forty lady notaries and done other 
friendly acts. Lieut.-Gov. Edward F. 
Jones is one of the most outspoken suffra- 
gists in the State. So was Lieut.-Gov. 
Dorsheimer. A Democratic Mayor (Will- 
iam R. Grace) appointed Mrs. Agnew and 
Miss Dodge on the Board of Education in 
New York. 

The President of the New York Board 
of Aldermen, Hon. George H. Forster, last 
year signed the call for a suffrage mass- 
meeting at Irving Hall, and almost imme- 
diately after the meeting was nominated 
by the Democrats and elected. A Demo- 
cratic Board of Aldermen, led by Alder- 
man Patrick Divver, its Vice-President, 
appointed Miss Pollock a commissioner of 
deeds, against the opposition of.the Re- 
publican leader in the Board. 

Democratic Aldermen in Albany and 
Troy have given us theuse of theirchambers 
for State Conventions. The chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, Ex-Mayor 
Edward Murphy, has laid us under obliga- 
tions by repeated courtesies. His prede- 
cessor, Hon. John O'Brien, strongly advo- 
cated the cause when in the Assembly. 

Among the names of Democrats who 
have favored us, may be added: Gen. Win- 
field S. Hancock, und Hon. Roswell P. 
Flower, both candidates for President, and 
John Kelly, the ammany leader. 

Many other facts could be given. In 
view of our experience in this State, 
suffragists everywhere should consider 
carefully, before throwing their influence 
against the first President who in office 
has frankly accepted woman suffrage as a 
coming fact. and who did this also as 
Governor, without any prior example. 

A DEMOCRATIC SUFFRAGIST. 


id 





THE CHICAGO TIMES CHAMPIONS 
WOMEN. 
CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Chicago Times has opened a war- 
fare against the injustice done the under- 
paid women wage-workers of that city, 
for which noble work both the Times and 
its able reporter, Miss Nell Nelson, ought 
to receive thanks aud euvcouragement. 
The Times says: 


“If the Times were merely endeavoring 
to make capital out of this slave-girl busi- 
ness—if it did not have truth and justice 
and public opinion behind it; if it were 
not really desirous of correcting a great 
evil and bringing about a reform of the 
pernicious system under which female 
labor is pauperized and girls and women 
degraded; if it had undertaken the cru- 
sade from any unworthy motive, then, 
indeed, it would be a mere question of 
days before its readers would become 
weary of it—before its abandonment be- 
came inevitable. But here is a crying 
evil, demanding of every honest news- 
paper an exposure that will result in a 
speedy and permanent remedy. Here isa 
truth that cannot be suppressed. Should 
we drop it to-morrow, it would rise again 
with greater force than ever and demand 
a hearing. The Times will not drop 
it. There will be no armistice. While 
the present damnable system governs 
female labor, degrades womanhood, and 
prostitutes virtue, the Times will battle 
against it.” 


Numerous letters published by the Times 
describe large numbers of girls working 
under stringent rules and unhealthy con- 
ditions by the piece, receiving from $2.50 
to $7 per week for ten hours’ daily work. 
These girls are averse to housework, on 
the ground of social inequality, loss of 


of any time which they can call their 
“own. One writer describes a daughter 
who gets for her work less than her 
mother pays out for liquor, and assigns as 
the two chief causes of the surplus of 
female labor, the saloons and the thought- 
less cruelty of many housewives. \An- 
other complains that the schools teach the 
girls nothing for which the employers are 
willing to pay. Cases are named where 
girls engaged in housework in farmers’ 
households have n overworked and 
underfed until their health has been ut- 
terly ruined. e conclusion is, “You 
will find the poof slave ou the farm, in the 
kitchen, in the shop, everywhere.”’ The 
only remedy seems to lie in free public 
industrial education and the ballot. If 
girls were taught sewing, cooking, house- 
work, mechanic arts and skilled industry, 
with punctuality, cleanliness and fore- 
thought, they would be lifted thereby 
into a condition of comparative independ- 
ence. H. B. B. 








Pimp zs, boils and other humors are liable to 
appear when the blood gets heated. To cure 





them take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


independence, and especially the want | 
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SPECIAL NOTICEs, 


Women who are interested in suffrage and 
like to earn a little in wens 
money 0 a tow RS, are 
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EST NEWTON English and Classica) 
School. 36th year begins WEDNESDAY 
Sept. 19, '88. A youty and y School for both 
sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus. 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues. 
days in August. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P, M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 











VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab. 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Lib 
of 15, Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. oa sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





Summer Resorts. 








JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASS. 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 


Now open. Reached by the O.C. R. R. and Hingham 
& Hull steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains, K. A. KNOWLTON, P. UV. Box 7, Nantasket. 


MOUSAM HOUSE. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Delightfully situated in this beautiful village. Three 
miles from the ocean. Fine trout fishing. First class 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week. 

C. E. SAWYER, Prop. 


LURAY INN, 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 
AT THE FAMOUS CAVERNS. 








Through Buffet Cars from New York. Superb 
scenery, music, and cuisine of peculiar excellence. 


G. K. MULLIN, Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


The Leading Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut, corner Ninth Street, 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


MOULTON HOUSE 
LAKE WINNIPISOGEE, 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Special rates for June and September. 
8S. F. EMERY, Proprietor. 


BANGOR HOUSE, 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


First-class in every particular. Carriages at all 
depots and steamboat landings. 


F.0O. BEAL, Prop’r. M.J. ROACH, Manager. 


MOOSILAUKE HOUSE, 


WARREN, N. H. 


Beautiful scenery, fine walks and drives, almost 
200 feet of piazza, good trout-fishing in all Girections 

















good rooms and g table. Livery connected wi 
stable. Conveyance to 8 it Mt. ilauke at 
r bi 8 from $6.00 to $10. 





8. board 
SAMUEL HEAD, 2d, Proprietor. 


THE AQUIDNECK, 


Newport, R. I. 


This favorite Hotel is now open. 


Graded prices, according to location of room and 
time occupied. Interesting description of Newport 
mailed free on application. 

L. F. ATTLETON. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 


Plymouth Beach, Mass. 


One of the most beautiful spots on the whole New 
England coast. Now open. Weekly rates $15. 
and upwards. 


R. H. & W. C. MORRIS, Proprietors. 
En 


HOTEL STANDISH, 

(Near Nantasket Pier.) Nantasket Beach. 

This hotel, pleasantly situated directly on the 
beach. and is now 
open Ly hs Terme liberal good facile 
for bathing. Take steamers from Kowe® . 
and train-on O. C. R. R. from Boston and Way 
stations. 


E. J. BRADLEY, Proprietor 
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